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People scoffed at movies forty years ago, just as they 
doubted that pictures could ever be made to ‘talk’. Now 
voice and color in films have come into their own—but 


WHERE DO MOVIES GO 
FROM HERE? 


OT long ago I took 
a girl friend—she’s 
seven and extremely 


wise—to a motion picture 

theater, The film we saw 

showed an episode from Abra- 

ham Lincoln's life. Susan, my friend, watched it eagerly. 
After it ended, she turned to me. “I'll bet Mr. Lincoln liked 
movies, too,” she said. 

“But there weren't any films in his day,” I protested. 
“Moving pictures are only forty-one years old.” 

Susan looked at me pityingly. “You're awfully wrong,” 
she said. “There have cane been movies.” 

Films are such an accepted part of her life that she couldn't 
imagine a world in which they didn’t exist. Doubtless a little 
girl of her age, born fifty years ago, would have found it hard 
to believe there could ever be such marvels as movies. Will 
seven-year-olds, born fifty years hence, ask, if their elders 
mention motion pictures, ‘“Tell me—what were movies?” 

Perhaps that seems a grotesque question to put into the 
mouth of a future Susan. But, after all, scientists and inven- 
tors first gave us the groping devices that preceded the movies, 
and then the movies themselves. And scientists and inventors 
haven't knocked off work. In fact, they're laboring so effective- 
ly that certain men who make prophecy their business are 
saying television will end the reign of both the stage and the 
films. Those whose livelihood comes from motion pictures 
have an answer for that. Television, they retort, won't kill 
the movies. On the contrary, the films will simply swallow 
any new, bright ideas television offers, digest them sturdily, 
and step forward with fresh vigor. 

Which group is right? Perhaps we can guess at an answer 
if we have a look at the movies’ beginnings, and at the ad- 
venturous life they’ve led since they arrived on earth. 

It all began early in the last century. Two Frenchmen with 
elaborate names—Louis Mandé Daguerre and J. Nicéphore 
Niepce—were laboring independently at a process based on 
the all-important fact that certain salts of silver are affected 
by light. At length they joined their efforts. Niepce died 
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By 


before their experiments bore 
full fruit, so Daguerre carried 
on alone. He succeeded, at 
last, in inventing a form of 
photographic plate. Crude sil- 
houettes, based on principles 
he and his fellow-worker had relied on, had been made, long 
before. But Daguerre was really the first photographer—and 
so, remotely, the father of the movies. He made his invention 
public in 1839. His pictures were called daguerreotypes. 

Photographs, thrown on a screen in swift succession, would 
one day give us modern films. But there could have been no 
possibility of future motion pictures except for a quirk of the 
human brain. Peter Mark Roget, a brilliant Englishman, had 
finished investigating that quirk two years before Daguerre 
and Niepce began work together. What he had learned had 
surprised him. We'll let the late Thomas A. Edison, the 
great inventor, who was to rely on Réget’s new principle, 
describe it in his own words: “The sensation of light lingers 
in the brain for anywhere from one tenth to one twentieth 
part of a second after the light has disappeared from the 
sight of the eye.” Réget called this “the persistence of 
vision.” In a sense, our brains remember light for a fleeting 
instant after the light has been cut off. 

That rather queer habit of human brains may seem unim- 
—_. But not so. The great industry of the movies has 

een built on it! 

If you've ever looked at a strip of motion picture film, 
showing action, you've noticed that each tiny photograph 
carries the action forward slightly. Suppose, for instance, 
that the sequence starts off. with a girl slowly raising her 
hand. The picture that’s to be thrown first on the screen 
shows her hand, say, in her lap. In the next one, she has 
lifted it a barely perceptible distance; in the following one a 
trifle higher, and so on, till the final photograph in that se- 
quence shows -her with uplifted hand. 

Each of those small likenesses is a separate picture, yet, 
when that strip of film is cast on a screen, by a projector, the 
girl seems to raise her hand smoothly. We can thank our oblig- 
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ing brains for that single effect. Retaining each image 
a fraction of a second after it has vanished from sight, 
they blend the photographs together and make the action 
‘flow.’ Otherwise we'd get the jolting effect of scores 
of separate likenesses. Our eyes, after a few moments 
of riding the bumps, would beg for mercy. 

But let's get back to Réget’s times. Photographs had 
been invented, and the brain had been proved to lend 
itself to a certain soft of illusion. The foundation for 
future movies had been laid, but, for a great many years, 
nothing but a sort of playhouse rose upon it. In other 
words, the first result of the new discoveries was only a 
succession of scientific toys. These playthings didn't 
depend on photography for their effects. One of them 
was a bird, hand-drawn, on one side of a piece of card- 
board. On the other side was a sketch of a cage. 
When somebody twirled the cardboard, the bird 
seemed, rather magically, to be inside the cage. 

As time went on, other devices for making draw- 
ings appear to live came nearer the effect of motion 
pictures, But movies, still hovering in the future 
as a vague mirage hangs in the sky, were waiting 
for Thomas Edison and George Eastman to start 
bringing them down to earth. 

Edison had invented the phonograph, and was 
eager to devise something that would do for the eye 
what the phonograph had done for the ear. He 
groped along, through discouraging years, hoping for 
success chiefly because, as we've seen, he knew all 
about the persistence of vision. 

The glass plates then used in cameras proved a 
drag on his work. They were heavy, they broke 
easily, they could not be wound on reels. It so 
happened that many research workers were looking, 
quite independently of Edison, for a substitute for 
those same plates. They had tried gelatin, trans- 
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AGREAT SCREEN IDOL OF THE 
PAST—RUDOLPH VALENTINO— 
AS HE APPEARED IN ONE OF 
HIS MOST GLAMOROUS ROLES, 
THAT OF “MONSIEUR BEAU- 
CAIRE,” IN THE PICTURE BY 
THE SAME NAME, PRODUCED 
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TEEN-TWENTY-FOUR 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF RADIO CITY 
MUSIC HALL—WHICH IS THE 
LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 
THEATER IN THE WORLD, WITH 
ITS GIANT STAGE, MARVELOUS 
LIGHTING, AND COMFORTABLE 
SEATING CAPACITY FOR OVER 
SIX THOUSAND PEOPLE 


parent paper, and other sub- 
stances. Nothing, though, 
had seemed quite to do the 
trick. 

Then Eastman, to whom 
photography owes so much, 
experimented with celluloid 
—and it worked! In 1889 
he turned out the first long 
celluloid film suited to mo- 
tion pictures. That was just 
the sort of film Edison had 
been hoping for. He swung 
into action, drove himself 
and his helpers tirelessly— 
and invented the kineto- 
scope. 

If you say “‘kinetoscope”’ 
to one of your friends now- 
adays, he'll probably look 
blank and ask, ‘“Kineto 
which?” But, in 1889, that 


word was worthy of newspaper 
headlines. Edison’s new inven- 
tion was a remarkable peep show: 
an upright cabinet, holding two 
spools with a film about fifty feet 
long on them. If you wanted to 
see the little show, you slipped a 
penny into the slot and looked 
through a small window. A motor 
turned the spools and the film, 
passing swiftly in front of an 
electric light, gave the effect of a 
miniature movie. The great-great 
grandchildren of the kinetoscope 
are still putting on their small acts 
in penny arcades. 

Only one person at a time could 
look at Edison’s peep shows and, 




















































IN AMUSING CONTRAST TO 
THE SPLENDOR OF THE MU- 
SIC HALL OPPOSITE, IS THIS 
PICTURE OF THE FORERUN- 
NER OF THE MOVIE HOUSE 
OF TO-DAY, AN ARCADE IN 
WHICH THE KINETOSCOPE, 
EDISON'S INVENTION, VIED 
FOR POPULARITY WITH 
THE EARLY GRAMOPHONES 


MARY PICKFORDIN “THE NEW 
YORK HAT,” DIRECTED BY D. 
W. GRIFFITH IN NINETEEN 
TWELVE FOR BIOGRAPH FILMS 





D. W. GRIFFITH DIRECTING A SCENE FROM 
“INTOLERANCE.” NOTE THE SIMPLICITY 
OF THE SET AND EQUIPMENT, IN COMPAR- 
ISON WITH THE ELABORATE LIGHTING, 
SOUND MACHINERY, AND MOVABLE CAM- 
ERA USED IN FILMING THE RECENT PRO- 
DUCTION OF “ROMEO AND JULIET” (RIGHT) 


at best, they offered pint-size enter- 
tainment, lasting only about a quarter of 
a minute. The magic lantern was an old 
story, even then, so various inventors be- 
gan to try to combine it with the kineto- 
scope. If this could be done, a series 
of pictures, thrown on a screen, might 
be watched by many people at once. Such 
a process, however, called for a projec- 
tion machine. Efforts to produce such a 
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of Modern Art Film Library Corporation, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, Fox Film Corporation, and 
Radio City Music Hall 


device turned into an international race, with England, 
France, and the United States in the running, but 
with Edison standing on the sidelines. He thought 
screen shows might kill the market for kinetoscopes. 
The year 1895 saw two projection machines demon- 
strated publicly in America, and one in France. The 
movies they threw on screens were so jittery, though, 
that wits of the day insisted St. Vitus was their real in- 
ventor. The pictures had an unpleasant habit of brighten- 
ing and dimming by turns. Sometimes swarms of fleeting 
spots swam teasingly between audiences and actors. But, 
nevertheless, living pictures had been brought out of boxes. 
Modern movies had been born! 

The same year which saw that event witnessed the first 
slapstick film farce, a not-too-dainty offering called Wash 
Day Troubles. In it a small boy, with the tact of an old-time 
alarm clock, overturned a big washtub brimming with soapy 
water and clothes. His mother and the neighbors felt 
strongly about this, and showed their feelings with all the 
delicacy of a strong man beating a rug. 

The films had launched themselves into a vigorous child- 
hood, but for many years they played second fiddle to other 
attractions, in vaudeville houses. Strangely, few people 
seemed to realize what a bundle of brilliant possibilities 
they were. Even Edison failed to forsee that the celluloid 
child would grow into a giant. 

Not that the people of those times were sleepy-minded. 
Their pessimism about the films was natural, Quite apart 
from the movies’ mechanical crudeness, they were as bare of 
drama as a sandpile is of grass. They ran to baldly literal 
“shots,” such as that of an overfed dog leaping languidly 
through a hoop, or that of an ““Egyptian’’ dancer—who'd been 
no nearer Cairo than Coney Island—doing a few turns. 

No wonder the film public, tiring of such pifiling fare, 
grew hungry for a square movie meal—a picture that told an 
exciting story. In 1903, just such a film, called The Great 
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Train Robbery, was released. Only eight hundred feet in 
length, it could be shown in less than ten minutes. But it 
gave a plot-hungry public a plot. In it, Bronco Billy Ander- 
son, destined for later fame, fired off his trusty six-shooter 
with every bullet finding a villain’s heart. True, he blazed 
away silently, but what splendid spurts of smoke and flame 
leaped from his gun! It was thrilling, it was terrific! 

That old picture, by the way, is in the film library of the 
Museum of Modern Art, in New York, and so are many 
other early movies. The library has been showing them in 
colleges and in museums all over the nation, 

The Great Train Robbery made motion picture history. 
Our modern, highly plotted films are its more or less direct 
descendants. As other movies followed the trail it had 
blazed, the new ‘industry lifted its head, sniffed the air, and 
began to smell future fortunes. In general, films had been 
merely parts of vaudeville shows. But the times were at hand 
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AT RIGHT: AN EAR- 
LY CHARLIE CHAP- 


LIN SLAP-STICK 
COMEDY — ‘‘BE- 
TWEEN SHOWERS” 
BELOW: A SCENE 
FROM A GREAT 
PICTURE OF ITS 
DAY—'‘ THE COV- 


ERED WAGON,’ A 
PARAMOUNT PRO- 
DUCTION, NINETEEN 
TWENTY-THREE 
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when they could stand, cocky and independent, on their own 
feet. 

In 1905 Pittsburgh saw the opening of a theatre in which 
only motion pictures were shown. It baited its first program 
with the dependable thrills of The Great Train Robbery. 

That theater drew such crowds that thousands of others 
like it rose, all over the nation, as fast as carpenters could drive 
nails through boards. To herald their cheapness, they were 
called nickelodeons. One-reel movies were their stock-in- 
trade. Each reel carried a thousand feet of film ard took ten 
minutes to show. 

Standard film fare of two kinds was served up by the 
nickelodeons: gun-play offerings stressing violent action, and 
“chase-him” or “hit-'im-again” farces in which so many cus- 
tard pies were hurled that grateful bakers blessed the movies. 
Native-born Americans often went to such theaters, but 
foreigners formed the bulk of the audiences. People speak- 
ing alien tongues, eager to escape from their own drab lives 
but unable to see plays in their native languages, poured into 
the nickelodeons. 

It is an interesting fact that no actors and actresses of any 
standing would take part in those old hair-lifters and rib- 
ticklers. 

As more and more nickelodeons threw their doors wide, a 
protesting chorus rose. Keepers of stores and saloons com- 
plained of losing trade to them. Newspaper editors, clergy- 
men, reformers, denounced them as “sinks of sin.” They 
were called “open doors to those lower regions which no in- 
dividual enters save with the most extreme reluctance and 
regret.’ If a thief who'd stolen jewelry was haled into court, 
the defense lawyer was likely to plead that his client couldn't 
be held accountable: his only fault was that, in a reckless and 
abandoned moment, he had watched 
‘a film showing robbers at work. If a 
young couple eloped, the parents 
blamed the nickelodeons in tirades 
to the neighbors and in long, steam- 
ing letters to the press. 

But, through it all, those irrepres- 
sible five-cent shows, defiant under 
a furious drubbing, stood firm and 
went on multiplying. By 1912 there 
were some twelve thousand of them. 

Many years before that date, how- 
ever, David Wark Griffith, destined 
for later renown, had looked steadily 
at the films, found them dull and 
bungling, and decided he could teach 
them a (Continued on page 50) 


AT LEFT: A GRIPPING 
MOMENT (EXCUSE THE 
PUN) IN “SAFETY-LAST,” 
A HAROLD LLOYD HIT 
PRODUCED IN_ NINE- 
TEEN TWENTY-THREE 


BELOW: JOSEPH HENNABERRY PORTRAYS 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN “THE BIRTH OF 
A NATION,” A FILM THAT MADE HISTORY 

















SAFE DEPOSIT 


What is safer than a safe deposit box? 
Sue Kingsley, faced with that problem, 
found it solved in an unexpected manner 


By 
MARY AVERY GLEN 


Illustrated by 
ROBB BEEBE 


R. WARREN E. BARSTOW, head of 

M the firm of Barstow and Company, 

paused at Sue Kingsley’s desk and 

handed her a long envelope, sealed with blobs 
of red wax. 

“Take this to the bank and put it in my safe 
deposit box, Miss Kingsley,” he said. ‘I won't 
be back till Monday morning.” With his hand 
on the outer door, he turned and, head bent a 
little forward, regarded Sue over the top of his 
glasses. ‘Perhaps I'd better tell you that it’s a 
negotiable Government bond for a thousand 
dollars. That’s practically the same as cash,” 

As the door closed behind him, Miss Bayliss, 
Mr. Barstow’s assistant and Sue’s immediate 
chief, hurried out of the inner office, dressed for 
the street. She laid a sheaf of papers on Sue’s desk. “Make 
a copy for our files, please, Miss Kingsley. Mr. Isham’s sec- 
retary will call at twelve-thirty for the originals. There's a 
good deal of typing, but I'm sure you'll be able to finish. It’s 
only half past ten. Good-bye. I'm off. I hope you have a 
pleasant week-end.” She vanished through the door which 
led to the corridor outside. 

Sue copied for her life. It was Saturday, and the office 
closed at one o'clock. Two hours was a slender interval for so 
bulky a piece of work. But even so, as her fingers raced over 
the keyboard, a fraction of her thoughts was busy elsewhere. 
She hoped that nothing unforeseen would make her late in 
leaving the office to-day, for she had invited three friends, 
Phyllis and Meg Merriam, and Sally Burke, for dinner and to 
spend the night at her house, and there was marketing she 
must do before they arrived. . 

Sue Kingsley was the eldest of five children and their house 
was full to overflowing when everybody was at home. But 
Father and Mother had left that morning for a short motor 
trip, and their going had made Sue’s party possible. She was 
ee to stow away her overnight guests in her parents’ 

ig bedroom. 

As she was completing the last page, Mr. Isham’s secretary 
came. She took the documents and departed. 

Sue rose and stretched cramped arms above her head. Now 
for the dash home to get ready for the girls! She gathered 
up her papers in haste to tuck them into the files—and dis- 
closed something lying beneath them which brought her up 
with a start. A long, brown envelope sealed with red wax. 

Oh, dear! She must take that bond to safe deposit. That 
would make her miss her train. Safe deposit! She flung back 







IT WAS A LONG BROWN EN- 
VELOP, SECURELY SEALED WITH 
BLOBS OF RED WAX, AND ITS 
CONTENTS CAUSED SUE CON- 
SIDERABLE ANXIETY 


her head, brown eyes wide. To-day was Saturday—the safe 
deposit vaults at the bank must have closed half an hour ago. 

Seizing the envelope, she sprang into the private room where 
the big safe stood. Perhaps it was still open. It was some- 
times left for her to close. She could put the bond in the safe 
until Monday morning. But Miss Bayliss had shut the iron 
doors, and Sue did not know the combination. What should 
she do. Certainly she couldn't leave a thousand dollar 
bond unprotected in the office over Sunday. There would be 
people coming in to clean, But there was one thing she could 
do. She could take the bond home with her and lock it up. 
With nervous fingers she snapped the envelope into her brief 
case. Going down in the elevator, and out to the suburbs in 
the train, she clutched the leather case to her side. 


ITHIN an hour, Sue was inside her own front door. 
Bounding upstairs to her little hall bedroom, she laid 
her brief case on the bed and, before going out again, took the 
precaution to lock the room door and put the key in her purse. 
At the top of the stairs, ready to descend, she turned at the 
sound of unsteady steps coming from her parents’ room. 
Robert, her baby brother, staggered to greet her, gug-gugging 
his delight. ‘Tue!’ he squealed, stretching out fat arms. 
Next to his mother, his eldest sister was Robert's idol. 

Sue stooped and tossed up the pink-rompered baby. “My!” 
she teased. ““What a sweet kiss! Don’t put sticky hannies on 
Sister's collar, darling. What is it he’s eating, Ada?” 

Ada, the second Kingsley, twelve years old, had followed 
Robert. Unlike her tall, fair-skinned elder sister, Ada was 
small and dark. She had been playing head-of-the-house all 
day, ever since the car, bearing her father and mother, had 
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disappeared around the corner that morning. THE GIRLS 

“I gave him one of those soft molasses 
bars,”’ she said. “He's crazy about them.” 

“He's certainly done awful things with it,” Sue replied, 
setting the baby on his feet and ruefully examining a sticky 
smudge on her sleeve. ‘I wouldn't give him any more. He 
might get sick while Mother's away. Where are Jim and Carol ?” 

“I let them go over to the Deanes’.. They're playing in the 
yard with a lot of kids. Building a rabbit-house out of orange 
boxes.” 

Sue walked briskly, but her shopping took longer than she 
had expected. She had to go as far as the Woman's Exchange 
for the fluffy cocoanut layer cake she had planned for dessert, 
and to two delicatessen stores before she could find the ripe 
olives which were Sally's latest food enthusiasm. 

Struggling through the street door on her return, loaded to 
the chin with parcels, she saw that Ada was awaiting her at 
the stair top, eager to impart a bit of household news. 

“Oh, Sue, the electri- 
cian'’s been “here to fix 
your desk light. You left 
your room locked, but I 
found a key on Father's 
old key ring that fitted. 
So the light’s all right 
now, before the girls 
come. Isn't that good ?”’ 

Sue paused, startled. 
Then, shunting her bun- 
dles to the hall table, 
she leaped for the stairs. 
“Oh, Ada, my brief case! 
Did you stay in the room 
with him?” 
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“Of course not. Why should I?” 
There was a note of injury in the 
younger sister's voice. 

The two girls reached the little bed- 
room neck-and-neck, Ada blindly 
frightened, and ignorant as to why she 
was running. The brief case still lay on 
the bed, but Sue's glance told her that 
the snaps were unfastened. She tore 
wildly through its contents, then raised 
her head with eyes aghast. For the red- 
sealed envelope was missing! With 
shaking hands she rushed again through 
her papers, but there was no mistake. 
Mr. Barstows bond was not among 
them. 

“It's gone!” Her face went chalky 
white and her knees crumpled. She 
sank into the nearest chair. “The elec- 
trician! He's stolen it!” 

Ada cast herself down beside her 
sister and, clutching her close, cried in 
sympathy and alarm, “I don't know 
what you're talking about! What's 
gone, Sue?” 

Stiff with anguish, Sue gasped out 
the story. If only she'd thought to say 
a warning word before leaving the 
house! Poor Ada was wracked with 
grief that the calamity had come about 
through her own innocent action. 

“And I don’t see how you can say 

anything about it, Sue,” she cried. 

“He was Mr. Gleason's son. That 
red-headed boy that he’s taken 

into the business.” 
Sue groaned afresh. “Mr. 

Gleason's such an old 
friend of Father's. 
And belongs to 













his Lodge. What shall I do? 
If Father were only here! | 

suppose I ought to try to get hold 
of Mr. Barstow, or Miss Bayliss.” 

‘Father said he was going to call us to- 
morrow morning to find out if we're all right. 
Of course, we can’t phone him because we don’t 
know where he is. But I wouldn't do, or say, a thing 
before I talked to him,” advised Ada. 

Sue's lips trembled. ‘I think you're right. Oh, Ada, how 
can | tell Father? He'll feel that he must pay it himself. And 
how can he just now? He was so proud, you know, that I was 
getting along well and taking care of myself.” 

“Shall we ‘phone the girls not to come? It's past time for 
them now.” 

The question brought Sue back to the immediate emergency. 
She pulled herself to her feet, and dabbed at her eyes and hair. 
“No. It's so late that they must be on the way. Don’t let them 
know a thing about it. Nobody must know till we've told 
Father. Don't even look solemn. They'd feel that something 
was the matter. We'll have to see this through, even if we're 
ready to die inside.” She turned to the door and stumbled 
down the hall toward the big bedroom, ‘Did you make up the 
couch in Mother's room?” 

In the far-away happy hours of yesterday, Sue had decided 
that she would crowd the whole party. herself included, into 
her parents’ room. It would be so much fun, even if three 
girls did have to sleep in the big bed. There was only place 
for one on the couch. 

Ada stopped at the linen closet for sheets and a pillow case. 
“No, I didn't have time to fix it,’ she said. 
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The big room at the back of the house, looking out on 
apple trees, was wide and airy. The chintz bedspread and the 
pleated valances above the curtains, though laundered often, 
were still fresh and bright. But the couch between the win- 
dows showed the marks of honorable wear. Too many 
children had played at paper dolls upon its comfortable ex- 
panse, studied lessons there, wept out griefs, and scuffed their 
shoe soles on its sides, to leave it unscathed. 


7 FORCE back her misery, Sue tried to pin her interest 
on common things. “This old faded couch cover is a 
disgrace. Let's pull the blankets and spread them forward 
till they reach the floor, to cover up that awful knotted fringe. 
Plague take it, it hangs out yet!" 

“Yoo-hoo! Yoo-hoo!” 

The sound came from the front, and the sisters, with a 
finishing pat to their bed-making, hurried up the hall to the 
window in Sue's room, to see three care-free gitls—care-free! 
—loitering up the walk under the reddening autumn maples, 
cach swinging her little overnight bag. The test of Kingsley 
courage was at hand. 

Running down to the front door, Ada admitted the guests, 
and Sue, clinging to self-control, met them halfway down the 
stairs. In a moment the bedroom was full of laughing voices, 
and the big bed littered with hats and coats. 

“I thought we'd never get here,” Phyl chatted on. “You 
see, Sally's trolley from Engleford ran off the track, and made 
her awfully late getting to our house. And, of course, we 
waited lunch for her. Isn't it jolly that we're all going to 
sleep together ?”’ 

“Aunt Marcia sent loads of love,” Meg tossed into the 
babel. 

“How do you like my new hair-set?’” Already seated be- 
fore Mrs. Kingsley’s dressing table, Sally waved the hand 
mirror. As no one found time to answer, she cast an apprais- 
ing glance around the room. “I choose the couch! That's my 
bed.” Jumping up, she transferred her hat, coat, and purse to 
the couch pillow to establish her claim. It would be a lark, of 
course, for three to sleep in the big bed, but the girl who was 
going to have fun, plus comfort, was the one who was lucky 
enough to draw the couch. 

“Come into my room, Sally,’ Ada invited. ‘I want to show 
you our new class picture. The other giris have seen it.’” She 
pulled Sally with her up the hall. Ada shared a room 
with her small sister, Carol. 

Meg cast a glance at Sally's plaid top coat and perky 
little cherry colored hat, so possessively disposed on the 
couch. Her eye lighted and she turned eagerly to Sue. 
“Have you got a piece of rope, Sue, or heavy twine? I 
see a chance for some fun. We'll tie a rope to one of 
Sally's couch legs—they ve got rollers !—and after we've 


all settled down for the night and she’s dropped off, 
I'll give it an awful jerk and yank her out into the middle 
of the room. This hardwood floor is just right. I'll bet 
you there'll be noise! Hurry up and get it while she’s ott 
with Ada!” 

Sue ran downstairs and found a length of light clothes line 
in the pocket on the back of the kitchen door. Alone for a 
moment, she was beset by nightmare thoughts. She felt un- 
real—as if the party and the chatter were a dream. Her eyes 
seemed glazed. She bit her lips to keep from crying aloud. 
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What would Mr, Barstow say to her on Monday morning? 
She was like a person sentenced to execution who yet must 
enter whole-heartedly into some trivial joke. Hurrying up- 
stairs with the rope, she found Meg hanging over the banister 
in the upper hall. 

“Quick! She'll be back in a minute !’’ Meg dashed ahead of 
Sue into the bedroom, tied the rope firmly to one leg of the 
couch and, coiling up its long end, tucked it in between the 
blankets at the foot. “Now we're set,” she whispered. 
“There'll be a hot time in the old town to-night!’ 

With arms around one another's waists, the girls swarmed 
over the house. Sue lighted the fire in the living room and 
they settled down before it, while Sally, who had been read- 
ing a book on palmistry, made a more or less accurate guess at 
their characters, past deeds, present hopes, and future for- 
tunes. Only Sue, when her turn came, held back. To have 
her fortune told, at this crisis, would have been the last straw. 

“Wait until after dinner,” she stalled. ‘We'll have to get 
dinner early. The feature at the movies goes on at seven. 
Anybody who's looking for work, come out to the kitchen,” 

Dinner passed off successfully. Meg helped Sue with the 
vegetables, and later broiled the (Continued on page 31) 

























WITH A BLOOD-CURDLING SHRIEK SALLY STAGGERED INTO 
THE MIDDLE OF THE FLOOR, CLASPING THE PILLOW TO HER 











WITH THE WILD TURKEY SLUNG 
OVER HER SHOULDER, JINNY 
STEPPED LIGHTLY ALONG THE 
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S NOISELESSLY as the clouds scudding across the 

A brilliantly blue sky, Jinny Rorke stepped lightly along 

the ridge of the hill. In her right hand an old-fash- 

ioned rifle swung back and forth, in time to her step, while 
from her left a wild turkey hung limply, head down. 

There was a satisfied expression on Jinny’s elfin face as she 
glanced down at the bird. It had been many a day since she 
and Pappy had tasted turkey. Wild turkeys were getting scarce 
nowadays, and it took patient watching and a keen eye to bring 
one down. 

“Tallow Pappy'll be right proud of my shooting,’’ she told 
herself. ‘I don’t think he could ‘a’ potted that bird better his 
ownself.” 

Ever since she was a mere chunk of a girl, Jinny had known 
that her pappy had wanted her to be a boy, that he had called 
her Jinny because he'd planned to have a son named Jimmy 
Rorke. And ever since that first realization of her pappy’s dis- 
appointment, Jinny had tried to make him forget that she was 
a girl. Probably, if her mother hadn't died when she was 
tiny, Jinny would have been brought up like other mountain 
girls. As it was, her father had raised her like a.son. He'd 
taught her to fish and hunt and trap, to know all the woodland 
secrets. Most of their days were spent outdoors. The cabin 
was merely a place where they ‘aes haphazard meals, and 
sought shelter fromtwinter snows. Jinny felt only scorn for 
gitls who spent their time weaving and sewing. Somehow, 
her father always contrived to make enough money trapping to 
buy overalls for them both, so that making dresses seemed 
sheer foolishness. 

Jinny had left the ridge top and was half way down the hill- 
side when she paused to look down at the Rorke cabin, in the 
valley below, and spied a white spot in the front yard. 

“Lawsy, hit looks like that doctor-woman’s hoss,” she mut- 
tered. “Hern is the onliest white crittur hereabouts. I shore 
wish she'd leave off coming to see us. We hain't never asked 
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Jinny Rorke had no use for ‘“furriners,” 
particularly the doctor-woman ~ until 
fate forced her to make a dramatic choice 


By 
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her to stop by.” 
on her face. 

Ever since Dr. Jane Hopkins had moved into the abandoned 
cabin a short distance up-creck from the Rorke homeplace, 
Jinny and her father had been suspicious and resentful of her 
presence. In the first place, the doctor was a “furriner’’ from 
Outside—an intruder. And, in the second place, she didn't 
seem to understand that fact, but went blithely along, spread- 
ing new and strange ideas which many of the valley folk were 
weak-minded enough to accept. She'd seemed to feel a special 
interest in the Rorkes since they were her nearest neighbors, 
and she was forever making suggestions for the improvement 
of their daily life—suggestions which they comand 

Dr. Hopkins was standing on the porch steps, chatting to 
Pappy, as Jinny entered the yard. 

“Howdy, Jinny,” the woman called in her clear, hearty 
voice. ‘Say, you don’t mean to tell me that you shot that turkey 
yourself!" She turned to Aaron Rorke, saying, ‘I'll bet there 
isn't another girl on Pine Creek who could even get within 
gun shot of a wild turkey. You must be real proud of your 
daughter.” 

Pappy’s long, solemn face relaxed in an involuntary half- 
““Jinny’s all right,” he drawled. 


Slowly Jinny continued homeward, a scowl 


grin. 


o 
|e HOPKINS smiled and turned back to the girl. “I've 
been trying to convince your father that he ought 
to cut a couple of windows in your house,” she said. 
“With winter coming on, you'd find the house was a lot 
cheerier and healthier, too, if you had some windows. It 
must be hard to do all your work in winter by firelight, es- 
pecially the sewing.” 

“I don’t sew,” Jinny told her briefly. 

“Oh, I see.” There was a baffled look in the woman's gray 
eyes as she studied Jinny’'s face. “Well, daylight’s pleasant, 
even if you're just sitting inside,” she added cheerily. ‘I tell 
you what, Jinny, after your father gets the windows put in, 
I'll help you make some bright, pretty curtains. I've some 
flowered material left over from my own curtains that you can 
have.” 

Jinny's lips pressed together in a straight line. Curtains! 
What nonsense! 

“We don’t fancy sech things,” she said curtly. ‘Pappy ‘n’ me 
like our place the way hit is."”. And, turning, she strode around 
the side of the cabin. 

Dr. Hopkins made no more visits to the Rorkes, As she 
passed the cabin on the creek trail she always waved a neigh- 
borly salute, but she rode on without stopping. 

“I allow she's silly in the headpiece to be everly toting 
medicine through the cold to folks that hain’t e’en kin o 
hern,”” Jinny thought derisively. ‘Half the folks she goes to 
see don’t want her ‘round anyways. She oughter go back 
Outside, and pack her quare idears along with her.” 

















It was on a day in late December that Jinny started out in 
the morning to look at traps. The grey sky pressed close to the 
hilltops as she left the cabin. There was no snow on the frozen 
ground and she strode along rapidly, whistling to herself. 

She’d-walk way up-creek, and climb up Lost Branch to the 
spot where Pappy had set two big traps last week. If snow 
came on, they might not get up that way soon again, for Lost 
Branch was a wild, rocky gorge, hard to ascend in bad 
weather. 

There was no sun to mark the passage of time, but Jinny 
thought it must be well past noon as she entered Lost Branch, 
and began climbing the narrow, rocky trail that clung to the 
side of the ravine. 


“ere me, I'd forgot this was so steepish,” she thought 
as she panted upwards. ‘‘A body needs ‘a ladder to git 
up some of these places.” 

Her feet in their too-large, run-over boots seemed heavy 
and clumsy, and she wished that she might kick them off and 
go barefoot. She was climbing over ‘ee narrow spot 
when a rock beneath her foot slipped suddenly. With a cry 
Jinny threw herself against the bank and clutched at a bush 
growing out from a crevice. Below her, the loosened stone 
rattled down the slope to drop with a sickening crack on the 
rocky bottom of the gorge. Dizziness swept over Jinny as she 
realized how close she had come to following the stone. 

“T reckon my bones would ‘a’ been splintered up smaller'n 
trout bones if I'd slipped on down,” she thought. Slowly she 
straightened up, still clutching the saving branches. As she 
did so, a sharp pain shot from her ankle up through her leg. 

“Shucks. I must've twisted my foot,’’ she muttered through 
white lips. “But I'm so nigh them traps, I reckon I'd best 
go on. 
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Every step made the ankle send out throbs of protest, but 
Jinny limped on. At the head of the gorge she located the 
traps. Both were empty. Tears of disappointment stung her 
eyes. All that walk for nothing! The miles home seemed 
suddenly endless. And it was beginning to snow. 

““Lawsy, what a gaumed-up day! Ary thing’s gone wrong,” 
she thought disgustedly as she began the descent. 

Wet by the rapidly falling snow, the Lost Branch trail was 
doubly treacherous. Inch by inch Jinny edged down, steady- 
ing herself by holding to the bushes on the bank at her side, 
lest her bad foot turn and throw her downward. Like a huge 
cauldron filled with white, swirling steam, the cafon yawned 
below her. At last, with a gasp of relief, she reached the 
mouth of the cafion and stumbled out into Pine Creek valley. 

In the narrow confines of the gorge, the wind had not been 
noticeable. But by now, as Jinny started down the larger 
valley, it struck her with breath-taking force. Her numb 
fingers fumbled at the collar of her ragged sweater, trying to 
pull it higher about her throat, and to draw her stocking cap 
lower over her ears. Like the sting of a hundred whips, the 
dry snowflakes stung her cheeks. Her slender body bent 
nearly double as she stumbled along, head lowered against the 
piercing gale. 


HE was headed down-creek—she was sure of that. Staying 
on the trail was out of the question and, fortunately, unim- 
portant, for it was impossible to stray out of the valley. Before 
her, trees and boulders loomed up unexpectedly out of the 
white blankness of swirling flakes. Her foot was a heavy load 
of pain that must be dragged along somehow. 
Like a warm, beckoning hand, the thought of stopping in at 
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some cabin came to Jinny. But she rejected it, knowing how 
anxiously Pappy would be awaiting her coming. For three 
miles she crawled through the storm, her teeth chattering, 
numbness creeping through her lightly clad body. And then, 
just when it seemed she could go no farther, a light blinked 
through the snow. She cottered toward it. 

“I'm home. Pappy, I'm home,” she murmured, and 
pounded weakly at the door. 

The door flew open and the short, stocky figure of a woman 
was outlined against the firelit interior. Jin- 
ny was not home, (ae then. This must be Dr. 
Hopkins’s cabin. I= With a cry, the doctor 
half pulled, half ty. lg 4 carried the girl into the 
house and laid her  §Q =~ on a cot. Dimly Jinny 


“ 


was aware that her te / damp clothes were 
being stripped off. 7 Her chattering teeth 


were pried apart and something hot 
slipped down her throat. And then she 
was lying beneath soft covers with something warm at her feet. 

Suddenly, with an immense effort, she sat up. “I'm going 
home,” she cried. ‘Pappy... 

Strong, gentle hands pushed her back on the pillow. “T'll 
get word to your father that you're with me,” the doctor- 
woman assured her. ‘You just rest.” 

For three days Jinny tossed on the cot while her body 
burned hotter and hotter. She was vaguely conscious that the 
doctor was always beside her, putting hot things on her chest, 
pouring liquids down her throat. On the afternoon 
of the fourth day, she realized that Pappy was 
standing beside her. He looked troubled. As 
though from a great distance, snatches of words 
spoken by him and by Dr, Hopkins, came to her. 

“Bad case . . . bronchial pneumonia...” “Will 
she git well?” . . . “Much better today. She'll come 
through.” 

When the crisis was safely passed and Jinny was 
on the way to recovery, the ministrations of the 
doctor, which she had taken for granted, began to irritate her. 

“I don’t want that,” she would say ungraciously when broth 
or custard was presented to her. 

At such remarks, Dr. Hopkins merely laughed good- 
naturedly and, in the end, had her way. During those days of 
convalescence, Jinny came to know every detail of the com- 
bined living and sleeping room in which she lay. The sun, 
streaming in through the flowered cretonne side curtains, cast 
vari-colored patterns on the clean, puncheon floor. It flicked 
gay specks of light from the brass study lamp, and picked out 
the brightest colors in the hand-hooked rugs which mountain 
friends of the doctor had given her. 

It seemed odd to see Dr. Hopkins in a starched calico dress 
instead of the riding habit which she always wore on her 
horseback trips. She was always bustling about—sweeping 
the dustless ioe wiping fleckless furniture, brewing tea, or 
rattling pans as she prepared tasty food in the tiny kitchen. 
Frequently she had to go out to see patients and, as she 
changed to outdoor clothes, she would advise the girl to keep 
warm, to sleep, or, if Jinny seemed rested, to enjoy a maga- 
zine placed within reach of the cot. The cabin seemed 
strangely quiet in the doctor's absence. 

One Sunday, at.the end of Jinny’s second week in the cabin, 
Dr. Hopkins let her sit up for an hour. 

“She hain’t got ary right to tell me how long I can sit up, 
or do ary thing else,” the girl told herself rebelliously as the 
doctor wrapped her in blankets and helped her to a chair by 
the window. 

"In another week you'll be walking all around the house,” 
Dr. Hopkins smiled as she sat down near by, to thumb a mag- 
azine. ‘Look, Jinny,” she said a minute later, holding out the 
magazine, “isn't that a sweet dress? Say, how would it be if 
I made you a dress like that while you're here? I've a nice 
piece of red wool that would be becoming to you. I'm not 
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much of a seamstress, but I think I could manage something 
with simple lines like that. Take a look at the pattern.” 

For a bare instant Jinny’s eyes flickered over the page. 
Then, turning back to the window, she said coldly, “I like 
overalls.” 

On the following afternoon Dr. Hopkins had to go 
out to visit a croupy baby. Intently Jinny listened until the 
sound of the horse's feet had died away. Then she got out of 
bed. Her knees felt wobbly as she walked over to the cur- 
tained-off corner which served as a closet. From behind the 
cretonne curtain she drew out her overalls, shoes, and wraps. 
She had to lean against the wall for support as she dressed. 

“She can’t keep me here,” she muttered, fingers shaking 
with weakness. ‘'I hain’t a least one, to be bossed ‘round. I’m 
going home, I am.” 

To Jinny’s annoyance, Pappy greeted her with reproach 
when she stumbled into the cabin. “Law sakes, gal, you're 
white as snow! Lie right down. I thought you was to bide 
at the doctor-woman’s another week? How come she sent 
you down by your ownself ?” 

“She didn’t. She's gone out. I jest come home.” 

“Why, Jinny Rorke, that woman’ll be plumb crazy with 
worry when she finds you gone. She's been powerful good to 
you. You hadn't oughter run off.” 

“I didn’t ask her to do ary thing for me,” Jinny protested, 
crawling under the ragged bed covers. 

‘Waal, I'll go up thar soon-off 'n’ tell her whar you be,” 
Pappy decided, his tobacco-filled jaws moving rapid- 
ly with agitation. 

Surprisingly, Jinny's trip did her no lasting harm 
and, in a few days, she was moving about the cabin. 
The place seemed strangely dark to her, for the 
windows had never been cut. The only light from 
outdoors was that which penetrated through a few 
unchinked cracks between the logs of the walls. A 
musty odor clung to the dark corners of the room. 
The bed clothes seemed heavy and ugly. The food 
was greasy. Her overalls scratched her skin and offended her 
eyes which had become accustomed to the gay calico house 
dresses worn by the doctor. 

Still too weak to go outdoors, Jinny found the days dreary 
and boresome. It was a relief from monotony when Snod 
Patten and two other men from up-creek dropped in one 
evening. 

“Waal, Jinny, I reckon you're all sot up with furrin idears 
after staying with that Doctor Hopkins so long,” Snod re- 
marked in his shrill, high-pitched voice. 

Jinny’s cheeks flushed. “Lawsy, I didn’t want to bide thar. 
I allus figgered that doctor-woman’s idears was too quare fer 
this valley, ‘n’ now I'm. sartain-shore o hit.” 

“You're right,” Snod cried vehement- 
ly. ‘That's what I says. And I'll be gol-derned 
if we aint a-going to send that furriner a- 
packing out of here soon- < off. Ever since 
she killt my pore little Donny last sum- 
mer, I've been putting my mind to gitting 
rid of her.” 

Pappy’s eyes narrowed. 
pretty powerful word, 
tell as your young-un was nigh dead be- 
fore you ever sent fer the doctor-woman.” 

“Hit's a lie! Donny was right sick. That's sartain. But if 
that furriner knowed one half the magic she lays on she does, 
she'd ‘a’ cured Donny. As ‘tis, I'll warrant that medicine she 
give him was what laid him dead. And I hain’t forgitting!” 

Snod Patten’s words came back to Jinny with particular 
clarity one afternoon, a month later, when she distinguished 
his piercing falsetto rising above the babble of angry voices 
that floated through the woods. Her strength had gradually 
increased, and she was returning from a hunting foray with 
two squirrels for supper. In a (Continued on page 4?) 
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CELAND tomorrow! Sue was much too 
excited even to think of sleeping. She 
and her mother were bundled up in warm 
clothes, sitting on the deck of the steamer 
which was carrying them to Reykjavik. It 
was nearly midnight, but the sun still 
shone, blood-red, seeming almost to rest 
upon the horizon. Sky and sea were 
strangely rose-colored. 

“To-night I'm not going to bed at all!” cried Sue. “I've 
always wanted to sit up all night, and here’s my chance. 
Please say yes!""—and she hugged her mother’s arm entreat- 
ingly. ‘‘Just think of seeing Eskimos and igloos 
and kayaks and polar bears to-morrow! It 
sounds too good to be true.” 

Her mother laughed. “I’m afraid you're get- 
ting mixed, dear. You're thinking of Green- 
land, not Iceland. Iceland is one of the most 
civilized countries in the world. It was origi- 
nally settled by Norsemen, or Vikings, who mi- 
grated there or political freedom, and it was 
an independent country a thousand years earlier 
than America. The sagas were written there in 
almost the same language which the Icelanders 
speak to-day; and they were producing great 





literature and poetry while the rest of Europe was lost in the 


Dark Ages. Even now, more books are published in Iceland, in 
relation to its population, than in any other country in the world. 
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Another happy excursion for Sue—this 
time into the Land of the Midnight Sun 


Sue groaned. ‘Oh, Mother, you sound like a guide book, 
and just when I was feeling so primitive, too. I did so want 
to go fishing in an ice hole, and wear a fur parka, and eat 
blubber while I was sitting on a cake of ice. I think it’s mean 
to call it Iceland—which sounds awfully exciting—and then 
have it so disappointing.” 

“As this is an educational trip, I'll continue to be a guide 
book in spite of you,” retorted her mother. “The Norsemen 
who discovered the island saw it first in winter, covered with 
snow and ice, and therefore named it Iceland; and, of course, 
the mountain peaks are hidden always with glaciers, even in 
summer, as you will see. But, as a matter of fact, it isn’t as 
cold in winter as New York City, and the harbor in which we 
shall land never freezes over, the whole year round, The 
Gulf Stream flows around the island so that it is as warm as 
countries a thousand miles to the south. It’s 
only when the northern harbors and fiords 
become jammed with icebergs that it is terri- 
bly cold, though the days in winter are short 
and almost sunless. Now, in summer, the 
sun scarcely goes down at all. There are 
very few national costumes left, except on 
the farms, and—” 

Sue interrupted sadly. “Now, Mother, 
you Il be telling me next that they have auto- 
mobiles, and live in prefabricated houses, 
and dress just like other people everywhere. 
I thought this would be the most excitin 
adventure of all—and now look at it! Just a perfectly ould 
civilized country. It will be such a come-down after Venice and 
Prague and Sweden and, and—” but here her voice trailed off 
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and she was nodding. Her mother smiled and tucked the 
steamer rug more closely about her. 

It was two o'clock before she awakened, to find her mother 
shaking her gently. The sky and sea were bathed in gold, 
the sun a great golden ball, and, standing up against the 
turquoise streaks of the northern sky, were the black cliffs of 
Iceland, and blue-white mountain peaks with purple shadows. 
Sue rushed to the rail, speechless with excitement as she 
noticed now a fishing boat with a sail of pure gold, now the 
changing colors in the water, now the blue-black, jagged 
cliffs of the shore. 

Her mother smiled, mischievously. “It.seems to me that 
I vaguely remember your saying something about Iceland 
being stupid and uninteresting.” 

Sue had nothing to answer, she was completely over- 
whelmed by the strange light of the midnight sun, and the 
wild, startling beauty of this lonely land. “I should think 
the people would all be poets,” she breathed. “I’m sure I'd 
rather be a Viking than an Eskimo. Besides, I don’t think 
I'd like blubber very much after all.” 

But Sue's mother wasn’t listening. She was straining her 
eyes through the golden mist as if she were looking for some- 
thing infinitely more important than just Iceland. Away off 
in the distance was a little harbor, and running along its shore 
a line of low buildings. “Reykjavik,” said one of the sailors 
in passing. And now Sue stared at her mother in surprise as 
she pulled off her crimson scarf, and started waving it wildly. 
“But, Mother,” she protested, “‘you don’t know a soul in Ice- 
land. Do be careful! You almost dropped your purse.” 
Then, as they drew into the harbor and a pink glow spread 
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over the white mountain peaks, and the sky became streaked 
with red and gold, she saw that her mother was laughing and 
crying together, 

“There he is, there he is!’ she cried, hugging Sue. “I was 
afraid to tell you for fear he couldn’t make it.” 

Then it was Sue's turn almost to fall overboard with joy. 
After all those long months he had spent in Russia, here was 
her father at last! It seemed hours to her before the boat was 
finally docked. ‘“Think of meeting you in Iceland of all 
places,’ she gasped, as she straightened her hat after an 
enormous hug. 

“Why not Iceland?” he laughed. ‘Your mother and | 
have always wanted to come here together, and it is on our 
way home. I sailed from Bergen, two or three days before 
you sailed from Leith. And here we all are!’ He gathered 
them both in another huge embrace. 

“How's that for your polar bear?’ asked Sue’s mother. 


“A ND here I am blubbering after all,” smiled Sue, through 
tears of happiness. 

Sue’s father now turned to a broad-shouldered, fair-haired 
man who was waiting politely in the background. “This is 
my friend, Jon Jonsson, whom I met on the boat. We soon 
discovered that we used to know each other at Oxford.” 

“And I have begged that you will stay with us in Iceland,” 
said Mr. Jonsson to Sue’s mother, in perfect English. “I have 
a daughter, just a little younger than yours, who is learning to 
speak English; and I myself have studied the folk legends of 
Iceland and will be most happy to tell you what I know. 
Here is my car.” 

Sue was so content to be leaning once more against her 
father’s shoulder, and so drowsy from staying awake most of 
the night, that she went fast asleep and hardly knew when 
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her new friend picked her up gently and carried her to her 
room, laying her down on a wide bed where she soon was 
fast asleep in earnest. 

When she wakened, she thought she must be smothering. 
On top of her was a billowy white mountain which she bat- 
tled with sleepily for a few moments. Even when she sat up 
she could scarcely see over it. Then, realizing that it was a 
huge eiderdown puff, she rolled it off on the floor, jumped 
out of bed, and ran to the window. All about her was a neat 
and compact little city, with buildings of wood and stucco 
and—oh horrors!—corrugated iron. Some of the buildings 
were gray and brown, but others were painted in bright col- 
ors. Sue noticed with astonishment that even some of the 
grandest houses had corrugated roofs. Everywhere were au- 
tomobiles, and motor trucks, and ladies and gentlemen dressed 


THEY RODE ON IN THE BRILLIANT ad 

SUNSHINE. “YONDER IS MY FARM,” Ni 
JON JONSSON SAID, POINTING TO fra 
GABLED ROOFS IN THE DISTANCE 8% 


in the latest continental clothes. And 
there were telephone poles and a movie 
house—and what was that dreadful 
smell? Oh, yes, fish drying on the wharves! Beyond the 
little city were the snow-capped mountains and, to one side, 
a smoking plain. She remembered her mother had told her 
that Iceland was almost completely made up of volcanoes and 
lava deposits, and that, in one terrible a. not so long 
ago, many people and cattle had been killed. 

At that moment, her father tapped on the door. “Come 
in, Daddy!” cried Sue, too fascinated to leave her post at the 
window. “Look, just look at all the smoke. Do you think a 
volcano is erupting again?” 

Her father came in and patted her shoulder laughingly. 
“What a Sue you are! That is only the steam from some of 
those boiling springs with which the island is covered. You d 
be surprised at how many things the Icelanders use them for 
—hot bathing pools, the family washing, and heat for their 
houses. Yesterday I even watched a woman dig a hole in the 
ground near one of them, and put in her bread to bake. Do 
you know you've slept all day long? Come along now, It's 
almost time for dinner.” 
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Sure enough, it was late afternoon. Sue jumped quickly 
into her luxurious bath tub and, while she was dressing, 
noticed that her room was furnished with lovely things from 
all over the world. She recognized hand-woven towels from 
Sweden, lovely blue glass from Spain on her dressing table, a 
painted chest from Bavaria, and chairs from England. As she 

wdered her nose, she decided that Mr. Jon Jonsson must 

e a great traveler. 

And so he was. While they ate broiled salmon and roast 
lamb and Icelandic custard, Jon Jonsson told them how he 
came by all his treasures. Like many other Icelanders, he 
owned great fishing industries and went several times a year 
to Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, where he sold tremendous 
quantities of dried and salted fish, thousands and thousands 
of barrels every year. He often went to Spain where he 
shipped whole cargoes of fish, and brought Pack with him 
some of the rarest Spanish wines, Iceland had prohibition at 
one time, but as the fish 
trade with Spain in- 
creased, the Spanish 
government objected to 
the wine embargo while 
Spain was buying all 
her fish from Iceland. 
Mr. Jonsson, who had 
studied at the universi- 
ties of Copenhagen and 
Oxford, had also some 
business interests in 
France and Germany. 

Sue’s father had al- 
ready discovered that 
his friend's library was 
filled with books, not 
only in the Icelandic 
language, but also in 
English, German, Dan- 
ish, and French. He 
spoke about this. 

“In Iceland that is 
not unusual,’’ Mr. Jons- 
son replied. ‘Most edu- 
cated people speak and 
read several languages. 
And there are very few 
who are not educated,” 
he added. ‘In the long 
winter evenings we must 
have something to do, 
so we read and study 
and—play chess.” He 
turned and smiled at 
Sue. “Do you play chess?” he asked her. 

“Not very well,” she said shyly. 

“Come, I will teach you.” All the evening they played 
chess, or sat looking out over the sea and mountains, in the 
changing light of the midnight sun. 

“To-morrow you will all be rested,” he said. ‘And I will 
send you in my car to visit Thingvellir and Gullfoss and the 
geysers. 

“Oh dear! 
sighed. 

Jon Jonsson smiled, “Such as they are, but perhaps you 
would not call them roads. You shall tell me when you 
get back.” 

Bright and early they started off the next morning. “T'll 
be busy around Reykjavik for two or three days,” said their 
host, “so keep the car and chauffeur as long as you like.” 

It was so good to be together again that Sue and her mother 
and father thought that even Reykjavik with its ugly houses, 
corrugated roofs, and fishy odors (Continued on page 34) 


Are there automobile roads everywhere ?”’ Sue 
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Betty Bliss’s Detective Club is faced with a new and baffling mystery which 
calls forth all of their ingenuity and skill before a solution is reached 


THE WHITE BLACKBIRD 


UR Detective Club was 
having a meeting at my 
house that afternoon, 


but I will admit we were not 
giving much attention to the 
proper business of the Club. —_<= 
Betty Bliss was there because 
she never missed a meeting, non 
being Superintendent, and | 

was there, and so were Dot Car- 
ver and Dick Prince, but Arthur 
Dane had not come, so we were 
just talking to pass the time un- 
til Arthur did come—if he were 
coming. 

“What do you think?” Dot 
asked. “Will he be kicked out ? 
It will give Westcote High an 
awful jolt if he does not pass.” 

She did not mean Arthur 
Dane. We had been talking 
about Bingo Bates who was the 
best all-round athlete in West- 
cote High School, but not such 
a good scholar. He was the 
best man on the football eleven, 
and the only good pitcher West- 
cote had on the baseball nine, ae 
and the backbone of the basket 
ball team, and right up front on 
the track team. So far, he had 
just barely managed to pass his gerry LooKED CLOSELY 
exams and stay in school, but) ar THE PART OF THE 
he was awfully weak in mathe- WALL BENEATH THE NAIL 
matics, and we were all afraid 
he would not pass the exam we had just had that morning. 

“I don’t know,” Dick said, answering Dot. “So far, Bingo 
has just managed to hang on by the skin of his teeth, but that 
algebra exam was a terror. It had me all curled up for a while, 
and I'm pretty good at algebra.” 

“How about geometry?” Betty asked. 

“That was worse,” Dick said. ‘I was talking to Bingo a 
couple of days ago, and there were some things he just 
couldn't seem to get into his head. I tried to explain them, but 
I'm not much good at that. I guess I didn’t help him much.” 

Betty Bliss was getting impatient. The Club was reading a 
mystery novel, The Mystery of Hedge Hill, and we were at an 
exciting point in it. When we had read a few more chapters 
we would each make a guess at the solution of the mystery, 
and Betty wanted to get on with it. I don't wonder, because 
Betty was usually right, or nearest right. She is simply won- 
derful that way. 

“Please, Inspectors,” she said, “let's read now!” But be- 
fore I had picked up the book—it was my turn to read—Art 
Dane came barging in, all excited, and tossed his cap on a 
chair. 
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“T've got news,” he exclaimed. “I've 
got big news, folks.” 

“Bingo Bates has passed his exams,” 
Dick guessed. 

“Yes, he did,” Art said, flopping 
himself down into the chair he had 
tossed his cap onto, “but that’s not it. 
I've got a case for you, and a tough one, 
Somebody stole my father’s white 
blackbird.” 

“His what?’ I asked. 
earth is a white blackbird ?” 

“It is just that—a white blackbird,” 
Art told us. “A blackbird like any 
other blackbird, but it is all white. 
White as snow.” 

“An albino,” Betty Bliss said. ‘‘I've 
heard of such birds. They happen 
sometimes, but they are very rare.” 

“One in a million—in ten thousand 
million for all I know,’ Art went on. 
‘Father was out hunting woodcock and 
quail, a few days ago, and saw this snow-white blackbird in 
a flock of black ones, and shot it. He took it down to old 
Elbert Jenkins to have it stuffed and mounted, Last night 
someone stole it.” 

“But, Art,” I asked, ‘who would steal a thing like that?” 

“You will please let me ask the questions, Inspector 
Madge,” Betty Bliss said, firmly but kindly. “It is clear 
enough that, if the white blackbird was stolen, someone must 
have wanted it badly enough to steal it. If Art knew who 
stole it, he would not be asking the Detective Club to solve the 
mystery.” 

I said, meekly enough, that I was sorry, and Betty gave me 
a smile, and then assumed her Superintendent of Detectives 
air. 

“Tell us the rest, Inspector Dane,” she said to Art. “Your 
father took the white blackbird to old Elbert Jenkins to be 
stuffed and mounted, You mean Mr. Jenkins who keeps the 
gun store?” 

“Yes. He's a taxidermist, too—stuffs birds and animals 
when anyone wants them stuffed. He has his taxidermy shop 
in back of the gun store.” 


“What on 
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“I know,” I said. “I’ve seen stuffed birds in his window. 
He—"’ but Betty gave me a warning look and I shut up. Betty 
told Art to continue. 

"So old Elbert Jenkins stuffed the white blackbird and 
mounted it,” Art said. ‘Father remembered that Professor 
Wilkins, over there at Turnertown, is one of the greatest 
bird experts in America, and Father telephoned him that he 
had a white blackbird. Professor Wilkins was excited about 
it, and asked if he could come over and see it.” 

“What has that got to do with its being stolen?” Dick 
Prince asked. 

“Maybe it has a lot to do with it,” Art answered. “I've 
heard that collectors sometimes have no consciences at all, 
when they want to add a rarity to their collections. Anyway 
Father said he would be glad to have Professor Wilkins see 
the white blackbird, and Professor Wilkins said that the only 
time he could see it was last night. He said he would drive 
over, if that suited Father.” 

“Drive over by automobile?’ Betty asked. 

“Yes,”’ Art said. “The professor was starting for Florida 
and said he would stop on his way. So Father telephoned to 
old Elbert Jenkins to hurry up and bring the white blackbird 
to the house—"’ 

“That was yesterday ?”’ Betty Bliss asked. 

“Yes, Superintendent,’ Art answered. “So old Jenkins 
hurried up and mounted the bird and sent it to our house.” 

“He didn’t bring it himself?’ Betty asked. 

‘No, he sent it. Bingo Bates happened to be in the shop, 
and old Jenkins sent it by him.” 

“All right, go ahead,” urged Betty. ‘Tell us everything. 
How was it wrapped ?” 

“Wrapped?” said Art, looking at Betty as if he thought 
that was a queer question, “It was wrapped in brown paper 
and tied with a string. Tough string and tough paper. Well, 
Mother took the parcel, and when Father came home he un- 
wrapped it and hung the thing on the wall above the fire- 
place—" 

“Hung it?’ asked Betty. 
“Then it was not mounted on 
a branch, to stand upright on 4 
a shelf the way some birds are \ 
mounted ?” ie 
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“No,” said Art, shaking his a 


/ 


head. “It was mounted as if 
it were flying. On an oval 
piece of wood—a wooden 
plaque. One wing was spread 
out against the plaque and the 
other out in the air. Just like 
a bird flying, neck stretched 
out and legs drawn close.” 

Betty nodded her head to 
show she understood, and 
asked how big the plaque was. 

“About so big,” Art said, 
showing about a foot and a 
half with his hands. “Shall I 
goon now? Well, Father had 
hardly hung the plaque on the 
wall before Professor Wilkins 
came. Dinner was just.ready, 
but Professor Wilkins had to 
look at the white blackbird 
first of all, so Father took it 
down again and carried it out 
to the sun porch and put it on 
the table there, and they 
looked at it and studied it, and 
then dinner was ready.” 

“Professor Wilkins stayed 
to dinner?” Betty asked. 
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“Oh, yes!’ Art said. “And he and Father talked about the 
white blackbird and where Father had found it, and after 
dinner they went to the sun porch and kept talking until 
Professor Wilkins said he had to go.” 

“Where was the blackbird then?” Betty asked. 

“Right there on the table by the window on the sun porch,” 
Art said. 

Betty thought a moment. “Inspector Dane,” she asked, 
“did anyone at the table say anything about the value of the 
white blackbird when your Maggie was in the room?” 

Maggie, of course, is the Danes’ maid and I guessed 
what Betty had in her mind. 

“Yes,” Art admitted. “I remember that Professor Wilkins 
said the white blackbird was priceless. Something like that.” 


*“TUST so, Inspector,” Betty smiled. “I suppose Professor 

Wilkins went away after a while ?” 

“Yes, half an hour after dinner. He said he had to be 
on his way. I was glad because Father was taking Mother 
and me to the movies, and I didn’t want to be late.”’ 

Betty thought again, wrinkling her forehead. 

“And Maggie?” she asked. “Did she go out?” 

“Yes,” Art said. “She went before we did. She finished 
doing the dishes, and Bill Roscoe came for her. She has been 
going out with him lately. Mother doesn't like it. She thinks 
Bill Roscoe is no good, but she can't do anything about it.” 

“Hm!” said Betty. “Bill Roscoe. And the Professor said 
the white blackbird was priceless.” 

“The professor could have come back after Art’s family 
had gone to the movies, Superintendent Bliss,” I suggested. 

“Or the taxidermist, that Mr. Elbert Jenkins,”’ said Dot. 
“He must have known the white blackbird was worth a lot.” 

“Don't you believe, for a minute, he would steal anything!” 
Art said indignantly. ‘Old Elbert Jenkins is as square as a die. 
Why, even Professor Wilkins praised him. He asked Father 
who mounted the bird and, when (Continued on page 39) 


DICK EXAMINED THE TABLE-COVER CAREFULLY. “LOOKS LIKE CHALK,” HE SAID 
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Poem From Exile 


BY FRANCES FROST 





There, in New England, now the hills are frozen; 
The three great mountains loom along the sky, 
Bitterly blue of slope, purple of hollow, 

Lifting the dark of hemlocks under the high 
Honking of wild geese; and the last crows follow. 


There, in my country, now the autumn softens 

Into the first amazing flight of snow; 

The mountains dwindle under cool silver blowing 
Southward; and the fields diminish, know 

The feathery weight of the sky’s first winter sowing. 





There, in the North, in the harsh, wind-hunted country, 
My heart is stung by sleet, is glad with frost; Ri 
It thunders in storm, beneath the fir-boughs shaking iS 
Dust of silver across the fence, is lost 

Forever, loving that land and the white cloud breaking 











To crystal and delicate flakes. O heart, wherever = 
The body blows on the warmer and southward wind = 
After the arrowing geese, you will stay, like the branches B& 
That give their leaves to the gust, but are left behind =4 
To take the heaping of airy avalanches! ZI 


You will cling to the northern lands, O heart, no matter 
Where the restless flesh may journey. You will remain 
Faithful to three great mountains staunch under drifting 
Blizzards, you will be true to the exquisite rain 

Of frozen stars that slant to the wind’s slow shifting! 
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O U 2 D QO O R S _— “The cold winds blow and we shall have 


snow, and what will the robin do then?” 


OVEMBER is here—the month of turkey and pump- 
kin pie, with bayberries on the mantel, vod | long I N NO V E M BE R 
evenings to spend cozily indoors while the wind 


howls outside and the frost patterns the windowpanes. 
What are the wild creatures doing, out in the woods where . 
the sharp wind whistles through the trees, and the frost By MARY E. PASCO 


Decoration by DOROTHY BAYLEY 
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snaps and crackles in the brittle, cold leaves? How do they 
manage to keep warm? Where do they find anything to eat ? 
Why can’t we see the pheasants and foxes and other denizens 
of the woods, now that the protecting foliage is gone? The 
landscape is so totally different from that of the recent sum- 
mer that we can’t help but ask ourselves these questions. 
We wonder how the wild creatures can possibly go on with 
their daily lives when there have been such radical changes 
in their surroundings. 


‘ _o— of the animals are very wise indeed, for they hunt 

out, or dig, a cozy hole wherein they can curl up and go 
to sleep until the warm breath of spring returns to the land. 
All the woodchucks retire about three feet below ground, the 
last week in September. They are undoubtedly the first ani- 
mals to go to bed, though the frogs are already slumbering 
peacefully in the ooze at the bottom of the ponds, and 
practically all of the insects are snuggled into their silken 
cocoons or leathery pupae cases, or curled up in their burrows 
in the protecting earth. Even the buds on the trees, born 
during the summer and early autumn, are asleep in their 
warm fur and leather overcoats. 

But there are creatures who scorn to slumber for whole 
months at a time, They remain active all through the bitter, 
cold, snowy winter, so they are equipped in various ways by 
nature that they may survive even the severest weather. 
They are frequently handicapped nowadays, however, in 
places where man has too greatly disturbed natural conditions. 

Chickadees, juncos, and downy woodpeckers, like all the 
winter birds, have an extra under-layer of furry feathers 
which they fluff out, making themselves look very plump 
indeed. This fluffing out is a special heating arrangement 
whereby air pockets are formed 
among the feathers, and the air 
heated by the body. Thus the birds 
carry about with them their own 
hot air (Continued on page 38) 


























TO HER SURPRISE, JOHN WASN'T THERE. 
FRONT STEPS AND WAITED, FEELING LONELY AND FORLORN 


QUARRY 
HILL 


SHE SAT ON THE 


By 
FLORENCE CHOATE 
and ELIZABETH CURTIS 


PART FIVE 
. FTER mid-day dinner the next day, both girls went to 


their rooms. Madeleine heard Paul opening bureau 
drawers, shutting her closet. She had told Miss 
Rumsey that she was going to Glosport with Walter, and 
said something about the movies. She had hardly spoken 
to Madeleine all day. Pauline was like that. She didn't 
get mad very often, but when she did, it lasted. There was 
no hope of making up for some time. 
A car drove up, and Walter shouted, ‘Are you ready, Paul ?” 
‘ “Coming, Walter!’ A door slammed, and steps ran down 
the hall. 


Fate played a mean trick on Madeleine 
when it led her into a tiff with Paul 
so that she had to go exploring alone 








The Story So Far ~ 


Madeleine Jewett, Pauline Townsend, and their chaperon. 
Miss Rumsey, come from the West for a summer at Granite 
Shore, on the Massachusetts coast. This was the home of 
Madeleine's ancestors, owners of stone quarries; and the 
girl determines to solve a mystery involving her great- 
grandfather, James Jewett. This James Jewett left Granite 
Shore on being wrongfully accused of stealing a money-belt 
from a French girl, whom he and a seaman, Matt Corey. 
rescued in a shipwreck. His brother married the girl (whom 
both loved), but James, who himself married in the West, 
named his daughter "Marie Madeleine” for his lost sweet- 
heart—and the name recurred in every generation thereafter. 

In modern Granite Shore, Madeleine and Pauline ave 
startled by an old woman who seems to be following them; 
they find that the original Jewett house was burned; discove: 
the “new” house, a tumbled-down mansion near the quarries; 
make friends with Walter and Betty Beldon, summer resi- 
dents; and learn that a handsome young fisherman is Made- 
leine’s distant cousin, John Jewett. 

A quarrel develops between Madeleine and Pauline ove 
a game at the Beldons’, and Madeleine, lonely without her 
friend, goes with John to visit a fortune teller. Old Tess. 
the fortune teller, proves to be the witch-like crone whom 
the girls had noticed. She says the money-belt was hidden 
beneath the chimney of the Jewett house. Madeleine decides 
to dig up the foundations, in hope of finding it. 





Illustrated by MERLE REED 





Madeleine went to the window and peeped out, a lump 
in her throat. They were greeting each other, happy, all 
smiles, and she, Madeleine, was so unhappy, so worried 
about this quarrel. It went much deeper than that silly game. 
The real trouble had been brewing ever since they had first 
met the Beldons. Madeleine tried to be honest with herself. 
She was sure she hadn't specially wanted Walter's friendship 
for herself, but she had resented his taking Paul away from 
her. Perhaps that was dictatorial, and perhaps all the horrid 
things that they had said about her at the party were true, 
but Paul had never seemed to think so before. They had 
layed together since they were children, and always had 
aan devoted friends. Madeleine's eyes filled with tears. 

She glanced at her watch. Three o'clock, time to start, 
but now all the pleasure was gone. Slipping on her sweater, 
she went down the back stairs and out by a side gate, avoiding 
Miss Rumsey who was on the porch. She would wonder why 
Madeleine had not gone with Paul, and might ask questions. 
Madeleine hated to acknowledge the quarrel. She ducked 
down a side street, made a circle to the town. 

The weather hadn't settled clear yet, and a damp wind 
blew from the sea. She shivered, even in her thick knitted 
suit. Perhaps she should go by the short way, much as she 
dreaded to go past Tess’s hovel. There was no sign of her, 
or her cats either, so Madeleine scuttled past. She skirted 
the great quarry, approached the Jewett house. It looked 
more grim than usual. 

To her surprise, John wasn’t there. She sat on the front 
steps and waited, feeling very lonely, thinking of that day 
when she and Paul had come here together. Now Paul had 
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lost all interest in the house, and in the mystery, and in her 
friend, too. Then Madeleine jumped up.- She was getting 
foolish, perhaps unjust. Dear old Paul was only off her 
balance for a time. You couldn't kill a friendship like theirs. 

She was freezing from the wind, and from sitting on the 
damp step. After all, John should have been on time. She 
walked to the top of the steps and looked down to where 
the garden used to be. “It would be fun to plant it again,” 
she thought. “I would grow hollyhocks against that corner.” 

The “‘corner’’ was a sharp right-angle turn in a high stone 
wall. It must have been made for some purpose, Madeleine 
concluded. Then she remembered what the jeweler had told 
Paul and herself. ‘The old homestead, a stone’s throw from 
the large house.’” Of course! The wall must be the founda- 
tion of the original homestead. 

Madeleine was so thrilled with this discovery that it almost 
restored her good humor. She descended the steps and poked 
about, trying to find out other things. It was pretty hopeless. 
Stones and rubbish were piled up everywhere, the wild 
growth almost impassable. When John came, he might know 
something about the homestead, but why didn’t he come? 
She looked at her watch, and found that it was after four 
o'clock. Was he coming at all, or had Captain Perkins sent 
him out with a party? If so, why hadn't he let her know ? 


HE looked longingly towards the house. Fate seemed 

against her seeing the inside of it. Then she peered 
sharply, hardly believing her eyes. From where she stood, 
she saw that the back door was open a crack. Delighted, 
she picked her way to it, and went in. 

“John,” she called. “John!” It was stupid of him to go in, 
and not wait for her. “It’s Madeleine, John! Where are 
you ?”” she called again. 

There was no answer. Perhaps John had gone to one 
of the upper floors, and could not hear. She would go up 
anyway, and try to find him. Where were the stairs? It was 
hard to find anything, for the room where she stood was 
dark, cluttered up with pieces of machinery, chips of stone, 
boxes, old boards. The floor was worn and broken. 

Madeleine picked her way over to a door, opened it cau- 
tiously, then shut it with a bang for she heard a scuttling 
noise. The door opened upon a musty cellar that must 
run under the front of the house. Was it there she and 
John must hunt for the belt? She was filled with 
excitement. 

There was a second door, and that opened 
to the hall and a flight of stairs, lit dimly 
by the windows above. Madeleine went 
half way up, calling “John!” Her own 
voice startled her. She listened a mo- 
ment, then shouted, ‘Hullo, hullo, 
John! Are you here?” There was 
an echo from above, but no re- 
sponse. If John was there, any- 
where, he must have heard that. 
He was not there. Madeleine 
stamped her foot. 

“If John hasn't even the in- 
terest to meet me here, or let 
me know he isn’t coming, I am 
through with the whole thing. 
Father will be home in a couple 
of weeks. We will leave Gran- 
ite Shore, and I'll forget it— 
John Jewett, the belt, the 
whole affair.” She stepped 
down, then hesitated. Now 
that she was here, she might 
as well see the house. She 
started up the stairs, 

At the top the light was 
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much better, filtering through an elaborate fan and two nar- 
row windows, one on each side of the front door. Madeleine 
peeped out and saw an automobile pass, and some people, 
and the sight gave her courage. She pushed open another 
creaking door, and entered what must have been the drawing 
room. It took up one whole side of the house, and had six 
windows sunk deep in the stone. The walls were too feet 
thick. 

She looked around with interest. It must have been glorious 
once, She saw that it must indeed have taken men years to 
carve the woodwork. The mantel, the panelling, the doors, 
had all been painted white originally, no doubt, but now 
they were stained and dingy. Some plaster had fallen, and 
the floor was littered with it. 

There was another large room on the other side of the 
wide hall, a smaller room at the back. The mantels were 
boarded over, rusty stoves set up. That part had evidently 
been used as a tenement, for there was an iron sink, some 
rotting shelves. 

A delicate mahogany staircase led from the imposing hall 
to the third story, and Madeleine went up. Which had been 
James's room, and which Marie Madeleine's when she had 
been brought here after the shipwreck? She and John had 
lived in the house, a newly married couple. Where was the 
nursery? Where did the little girl die? Was Marie Madeleine 
happy here, this Madeleine wondered. 

There was another story with some rooms, then an attic. 























“THE LIGHT, PUT OUT 
THE LIGHT! IT WILL 
BE SEEN,’ SHE BEGGED 
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Madeleine explored it all. There was plenty of rubbish 
everywhere, but nothing of interest to her beyond the house 
itself. 

“T'll go out of the front door,” Madeleine thought, as she 
returned to the hall. She hated that dark lower hall and the 
basement kitchen. Suppose she should fall and hurt herself 
on the stairs as she went down? Nobody knew where she 
was, and it might be days before they found her. She tried 
the lock. It would not turn. She must go out the back way, 
after all, much as she hated to do it. 

Cautiously she descended the stairs to the kitchen. The 
back door stood open, as she had left it. Her eyes roved 
about the littered room, and came to rest on that door she 
had opened for a moment before she went upstairs. Should 
she go in and have a look at the cellar? 

“It’s probably there the money belt is buried, if old Tess 
was right,” she thought. “I might as well have a look at it, 
now I'm here. Rats wouldn’t attack anybody in the daytime, 
anyhow.” Her heart beat violently, but she opened the 
cellar door and went in. 

Ugh! What a dark, musty place! That must be the 
chimney over there. She went on further to investigate. 

“Let's see,” she thought, “just where was that fireplace 
above? Yes, that’s the right spot for the chimney.” Feeling 
ahead of her, she laid her hand on rough bricks. 


HEN she heard a sound, knew that someone was in the 

kitchen. John, of course. He wouldn’t know she was 
there, he might go out and lock her in. She raised her voice 
in a shout. “John, I'm coming! Don’t shut the door!” 

A rusty creaking answered her call and, to her horror, 
she saw the door leading from the cellar to the kitchen 
swinging shut. As she opened her mouth to scream, the door 
shut completely, and a key turned gratingly in the ancient lock. 
Then she heard footsteps in the kitchen, the closing and 
locking of the outside door. The cry froze on her lips. 
She was alone in the darkness. 
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THE DOOR OPENED SLOWLY, AND TESS’'S FACE PEERED OUT 


Pauline came home at six o'clock and, passing Madeleine's 
room, looked resentfully towards it. Why did Madeleine 
have to be so disagreeable and spoil everything? Nobody 
else had been mad the other night. 

“Pauline, is that you?” said Miss Rumsey, opening her 
door. “Do you know where Madeleine is? She went off 
without saying anything to me.” 

“No, I don’t, Miss Rumsey,” Pauline reluctantly confessed. 
“I wasat Glosport, you know. Madeleine didn’t tell me 
where Sh€ was going.” 

Miss Rumsey looked rather serious. “I thought she was 
in her room reading, and went in to ask her to take a walk. 
I found her gone, and it is after six now, and she has not 
returned. I do not know where she is. Well, we will not 
wait for her. The supper bell rang some time ago,” 


poner ae had no appetite. She was uneasy all through the 
meal. Where could Madeleine have gone? Miss Rumsey 
was + too. After dessert, they went to the porch and 
waited. Mrs. Wardwell came out to speak to them. “Will 
Madeleine be home to supper?” 

Miss Rumsey glanced at her watch. “I don’t know what 
to think, Mrs. Wardwell. Madeleine left the house without 
saying where she was going. It is long after seven now.” 

As the minutes dragged on, Pauline grew more and more 
worried. At last she could stand it no longer. 

“Miss Rumsey,” she said, her voice shaking, “I don't 
suppose you noticed, but Madeleine and I had a quarrel, and 
she went off alone all yesterday afternoon, was caught in the 
rain, and came back soaked. She wasn't with the crowd then, 
or this afternoon, either. I know because I saw them all.”’ 
Pauline hesitated, then ended with a half-sob, “Oh, Miss 
Rumsey, Madéleine wouldn't stay out so late unless something 
had happened.” 

Miss Rumsey sprang to her feet. ‘Pauline, you should 
have told me this before.” (Continued on page 45) 









Wen “AUTUS 


and cold winds commence to | 
blow—Girl Scouts devote 
more time to favorite book® 
friends, and enter into 
many leisure-time activi- 
ties that provide please 
ure for them—and others 











A READ-ALOUD LADY IS VERY WELCOME—EFSPECIALLY 
IF SHE IS A GIRL SCOUT OLDER SISTER—WHEN IT IS E 
NEARLY TIME FOR “LIGHTS OUT.” IT SEEMS TO , vee - 

BE AN ENGROSSING TALE, TH ONLY THE , . ‘ - j 
DOLLY APPEARING INDIFFERENT TO THE OUTCOME 


LADEN BOOK SHELVES 
MAKE THIS ROOM IN 
THE LITTLE HOUSE, % j 
CHARLESTON, WEST 
VIRGINIA, A PLEASANT ¥ 
RETREAT FOR WORK 
OR PLAY. A HAPPY 
COMBINATION OF 
BOTH IS PICTURED 
HERE. THESE GIRL 
SCOUTS ARE REFUR- 
BISHING WORN TOYS 
TO BRING CHRISTMAS 
JOY TO CHILDREN 
WHOM SANTA CLAUS 
MIGHT FORGET 


A STITCH IN TIME! 
THIS GIRL SCOUT EN- 
JOYS SEWING IN HER 
LEISURE TIME, AND 
HAS LEARNED HOW 
TO MAKE ALL HER 
OWN CLOTHES 


THANKSGIVING DAY IN HONOLULU. BEFORE ENJOYING TU 
ACCOMPANIED BY THEIR LEADER AND HER ASSISTANTS, DELIV 


[N’S FIRE BURNS . 
SLOWLY...” 


THANKSGIVING CHEER PROVIDED BY GIRL SCOL OF WOR- 
CESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. ONE OF FORTY DINNERS COLLECT- 
ED BY THE GIRL SCOUTS AND DELIVERED BY THEM UNDER 
THE SUPERVISION OF A LOCAL CHARITY ORGANIZATION 


WE GUESS IT IS A GOOD STORY, THOUGH WE DON’T KNOW 
WHICH ONE! OR PERHAPS SHE IS READING THE SCRIBES’ 
PAGES AND DISCOVERING WHAT SISTER SCOUTS ARE DOING 
THROUGHOUT THE COU? OR SHE MIGHT BE STUDYING 
“GOOD TIMES H BOOKS” AND MAKING A MENTAL NOTA- 
TION OF Jus HICH ONES SHE IS GOING TO PUT ON HER 
CHRISTMAS LIST, OR ASK FOR ON HER VERY NEXT BIRTHDAY 





THINGS TO DO WITH ONE'S HANDS ARE OFTEN THE MOST FUN. TO DELIGHT SOME 
CHILD, BRIGHT FRESH PAINT WILL MAKE FADED TOYS SHINE AGAIN LIKE NEW 


AT HOME, GIRL SCOUTS OF THE VALLEY TROOP, 
BASKETS OF FOOD TO NEEDY FAMILIES IN THE CITY 









Being GOOD 


WITH THANKSGIVING DAY JUST AROUND THE CORNER 
THESE HONOLULU, HAWAII, GIRL SCOUTS ARE READY 
WITH THEIR GIFTS OF BOXES OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES, 











MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, GIRL SCOUTS DEMONSTRATE FIRST AID 


GOOD TURNS 


SANFORD, MAINE: The Girl Scouts of Troop 3, Sanford, 
Maine, have found it great fun to do good turns lately. 

First, at Thanksgiving, we decided to do our good turn 
for the patients at the hospital. We decided to make tur- 
keys for place cards, and small paper baskets for bonbons, to 
add cheer to their Thanksgiving dinner. A few pitch pine 
cones, some pipe cleaners, a little red crépe paper, some black 
and white candy papers, a large piece of blotting paper, some 
wire shanks, a package of plain white place cards, thirty 
pairs of nimble hands—and there appeared sixty turkeys and 
market baskets, in miniature, on the captain's table! 

Second, our town has a local paper called The Sanford 
Tribune. Each year the paper has a Santa Claus at Christ- 
mas time. Here again was a chance for another good turn, 
making toy animals as Christmas gifts. Each girl brought 
some scraps of cloth, a needle and thread, and—presto!— 
at the next meeting there was the greatest menagerie that 
ever attended a Scout meeting. There were dogs, cats, rab- 
bits, and elephants, all of different colors, and all so soft and 
cuddly that each girl almost wanted to keep her own animal 
instead of giving it away! But the thought of the little boys 
and girls, who would receive no presents if we didn’t give 
them away, soon changed our minds. 


Shirley Clarke Troop 3 


JAMBOREE 


RALEIGH, NorTH CAROLINA: On Friday, November 1, 1935, 
the Girl Scouts of Raleigh had a jamboree at Camp Craggy. 
The Girl Scouts from Rocky Mount and Carthage were their 
guests. Since there were many who did not know the way 
to Camp Craggy, a trail was laid. A trail, as all Girl Scouts 
know, consists of signs to show the way. For instance, a 


large rock with a small one on top, and one on the right 
means “Turn to your right.’ 

All of the Girl Scouts were there by five o'clock and each 
troop went for a hike. Some went (Continued on page 29) 


BELOW: A COOPERATIVE KNITTING VENTURE 


OUR STAR REPORTER 


Don’t forget that the best news report on Girl Scout activities is 
published in this space each month. The writer, who is the Star 
Reporter of the month, receives a book as an award. For the Star 
Reporter's Box, your story should contain no less than two hundred 
words, no more than three hundred. 


MICHIGAN City, INDIANA: We were included in the “Good 
Neighbor Drive’’ put on by the community to raise $28,000 
for charity, and we felt we should do our part in publicizing 
the drive. Our captain went through THE AMERICAN GIRL 
and found that the talent of our troop was just suited to Girl 
Shout Week* by Edith Ballinger Price in THE AMERICAN 
Girt for October, She dramatized the story, making a one 
act play with four scenes. Briefly they ran like this: 

First scene: The Girl Scouts were all seated on the stage, 
doing handicraft and discussing how they could make the 
town Scout-conscious, when the incident involving Bobo 
Witherspoon, a new Tenderfoot, and her misunderstanding 
about Girl Scout week took place. 

Second scene: Bobo is seen in the Chamber of Commerce, 
shouting about the needs of the Girl Scouts. 

Third scene: Bobo is seen with old Mr. Bristle in his garden, 
doing her shouting about his little piece of woods, needed so 
badly for a Girl Scout day camp. 

Last scene: All the Scouts are together on the stage. Bobo 
is being scolded by the captain for her actions, when a mes- 
senger brings in a note saying that, through Bobo's efforts, 
all their requests have been granted. Bobo is so thrilled that 
she runs to the front of the stage and leads the Girl Scout 
yell, at the conclusion of which each girl draws from her 
pocket an American flag and holds it high over her head, while 
the bugler plays taps behind the curtain. 

This play was given at a down-town theater on November 
fourteenth and was as enthusiastically received as it was acted. 
Mary K. Lonius Troop 8 


*Editor’s Note: It is necessary to obtain the author's permis- 
sion before presenting any dramatized version of American 
Girl stories, in any form. Letters requesting permission to use 
such dramatizations may be sent to the author in care of The 
American Girl, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














CITIZENS... 


Girl Scouts are taking a real part in com- 
munity activities, and learning fundamen- 
tal lessons in citizenship and service.... 


to the old mill, and crossed the river by jump- 
ing rocks, while others went to the swimming 
hole and other places of interest. While on 
the hike each one found a good stick to use in 
toasting marshmallows. When assembly was 
sounded, all returned to camp. 

After eating plenty of good food, everyone 
gathered around the fire and sang songs. Each 
troop gave some stunt to entertain the others. 
Captains and lieutenants were introduced to 
all the Girl Scouts and had to run around the 
campfire. At the close, taps were sung and 
played. Everyone seemed to have enjoyed the 
jamboree, and left feeling increased friendli- 
ness toward the other Girl Scouts. 


Dorothy Pearce Troop 6 


A CENTENNIAL PROJECT 


Da.ias, Texas: The Firewheel Troop has 
for its centennial project the beautification of 
a wooded lot. This lot has an abundance of 
wild native shrubs near the street—red bud, 
Indian currant, cedar, and some small pecan 
trees. These shrubs are over-run and smoth- 
ered by such growths as green briers, poison 
ivy, and bois d’arc. The lot is one hundred 
by two hundred feet and has more than one 
hundred trees and shrubs, representing four- 
teen or fifteen different varieties. It has been 
used by Girl Scouts for pioneer work, outdoor 
cooking, and nature study projects for several 
years. The girls are planning to clear out the 
vines and poison ivy so that they may have a 
rustic spot free of poisonous growths in which 
to conduct their nature study classes and, for 
the whole community to enjoy as a picnic 
ground, 

The leader, Mrs. Vaughn, and several of 
the Girl Scouts have been working in this 
community about five years, and have em- 
phasized nature study because of the abund- 
ance of native shrubs and trees. 

Troop 22 


POISON IVY, YOUR DAYS ARE NUMBERED! 
THESE GIRL SCOUTS FROM DALLAS, TEXAS, 
HAVE MARKED YOU DOWN FOR DESTRUCTION 


““A GIRL SCOUT LESSON” 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN: At the second 
anniversary of our troop, we gave a four-act 
playlet entitled, “A Girl Scout Lesson.” This 
playlet was written by Miss Ruth Beyer, one 
of our leaders, and followed an outline of 
Girl Scout work as far as we have gone. We 
were given our parts—two girls learning each 
réle—and the troop then voted for the girl 
they thought took the part best. This also 
provided an understudy for each part, in an 
emergency. We devoted one-half of each 
meeting, for eight weeks, to rehearsing the 
play. 

The story of the play is about as follows: 
A girl, not much interested in Girl Scouting, 
has an accident, spraining her ankle. A 
group of Girl Scouts assist her, bandaging the 
ankle and taking her home. The girl's par- 
ents, who had previously not thought much 
of Girl Scouting, appreciate their help and 
question the girls about their work. They 
gladly explain all their laws, promise, and the 
other interesting studies in connection with 
the Girl Scout meetings. The parents are en- 
thusiastic and suggest that their daughter take 
an interest in something besides movies and 
join the Girl Scouts—which she finally de- 
cides to do. 

The last scene shows the parents discussing 
the great change in their daughter since she 
has this outside interest, and the mother's en- 
thusiasm at being asked to become a troop 
committee member. : 

The playlet was followed by an Investiture, 
and the film of Camp Alice Chester was also 
shown to the audience. The program was 
given in the auditorium of the Keefe Avenue 
School, where the troop also meets. It was 
attended by over a hundred adults—parents 
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TWO GIRL SCOUTS OF SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH, PUT THE FINISHING TOUCHES 
ON A PROJECT WHICH WILL ADD TO 
THE BEAUTY OF THEIR LITTLE HOUSE 





GIRL SCOUTS AT SCHOOL. 
OF TROOP I, EVANSVILLE, WISCONSIN 


MEMBERS 


and friends of the Girl Scouts. After the pro- 
gram there was a hobby display in the troop 
room, 


Audrey Hillen Troop 154 


TENDING TO THEIR KNITTING 


East ORANGE, NEw Jersey: Troop 7 of 
East Orange is knitting an afghan with the 
help of our captain, Miss Ruth Jillson. We 
have a lovely time making it. There are ten 
girls who meet every Wednesday afternoon 
in the church. Each of the girls knits as many 
squares as she can. When all the squares 
needed are assembled, we will knit them to- 
gether. We shall give the afghan away to 
some one who needs it. The wool was pur- 
chased out of our own troop’s savings, and 
needles were bought personally. The colors 
of the wool are brown, tan, and orange. 
Everyone coéperates very well in the making 
of the afghan. 


Ruth Abrahams Troop 7 








You CAn Binp Books! 


You really can—once you have mastered 
the simple directions given here 


AVE you ever wished that you could 
H have your copies of THE AMERICAN 
Girt bound into good-looking volumes 
like the volumes of periodicals on the shelves 
in the city library? Did it ever occur to you 
that you could bind your magazines yourself 
and rejoice in the volumes, side by side, on 
your bookshelf? It’s not hard to learn how to 
do ‘this, you know, and it costs practically 
nothing. 

This is how you go about it! First sort 
your copies of THE AMERICAN GIRL accord- 
ing to month and year. Now arrange the 
sorted magazines into groups of six consecu- 
tive months all of the same year—January, 
February, March, April, May, and June form 
one group; July, August, September, October, 
November, and December form the next, and 
so on. You will find that six is- 
sues laid on top of one another 
make a nice thickness for one vol- 
ume. We will use the cover of 
the top magazine of the six for 
the cover picture on the finished 
volume. Carefully tear off the 
first cover then, but leave the 
other five magazines exactly as 
they are. 

Fog holding the six magazines 
together, you will need some 
cloth tape about one-half inch wide. If you 
have no tape, you may use half-inch strips of 
muslin instead. Measure the thickness of the 
six magazines when laid together. Now cut 
two pieces of tape, one and one-half inches 
longer than the thickness 
measured. As you hold the 
six magazines together in 
your hand, you will see the 
little metal clips on the 
back of each magazine. 
Run one tape through all 
the metal clips at the top 
of the six copies and then 
run the other tape through 
all the bottom clips. Now all six magazines 
are strung together on two tapes. (F/g- 











by 
JUNE PETERS 


ume, you will need cloth of a medium weight. 
The best cloth for this purpose is “binder’s 
cloth” which is especially strong and durable. 
If your art shop does not carry binder’s cloth, 
you will find that a heavy muslin, or print, 
will do very well. Choose some color that 
will harmonize with the furnishings of the 
room in which the volumes will be 


[The inside of the cover is the side on which 
the reinforcement is pasted to the binding 
cloth.] Cover one colored paper completely 
with paste, or, better still, rubber cement. 
Place it on one cardboard so that the paper 
laps over at the top, bottom, and outer side, 
and just barely laps over the cloth binding on 
the hinge side. (Figure No. 6). Paste the 
other paper on the other cardboard in the same 
way. Turn the volume cover over, and paste 
down the three overlapping sides. (Figure 
No. 7). 
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placed. Again measure the thickness 
across the back of the six magazines 
you have taped together. Now cut a 
piece of the cloth one and one-fourth 
inches wider, and one inch longer. 
Take one cardboard cover and lay it 








Now lay the vol- 
ume out flat on 
the table with 
the inside up. 
Hold the bound- 
together magazines 
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on the cloth bind- Uz 
ing so that it laps 

over the  length-wise 
edge of the binding 
one-half inch. There 
should be a_ half-inch 
of the cloth extending 





above the cardboard 
and a_ half-inch  ex- 
ahs tending below. Now 
“extend paste the cardboard to 


the cloth in that posi- 

tion. Paste the other cardboard on the oppo- 
site side in the same position. (Figure No. 3). 
It would be well to paste a paper lining re- 
inforcement inside the cloth binding to add 
strength. This lining should be the same 
width as the thickness of the volume and the 
same length as the cardboard backs. Thus 
there will be a little space of cloth showing 
on either side of the paper lining, in order to 
make a good hinge. (Figure No. 4). A cord 
about twice as heavy as common wrapping 
string may be laid across the binder’s cloth 
from cardboard to cardboard, both at the top 
and at the bottom, to add strength. Now fold 
down the piece of binding cloth extending 
above the cardboards and glue it fast. Then 
fold up the sim- 


























ure No. 1). oe RA | ilar extending 
A professional book-binder uses a no piece of cloth at 
stiff, strong material called “super” for Ws the bottom and 
the next step, but a light weight muslin, Mf \ glue it also. The 
or similar material, will serve very well. \rer top and bottom 
Measure the length of the backs of the Pa , of the covers are 
magazines. Cut the muslin the same a now — straight. 
length, but wide enough to allow about ,,, a (Figure No. 5). 
three-fourths of an inch to extend over tae To cover the 
on each side of the act as hinge two sheets of 

volume. Now glue cardboard, select 

this material flat to a medium weight 


the back of the vol- 
ume. When the glue 
has thoroughly dried, 
the magazines are 
ready to be inserted 
in the cover. (Figure 














paper. The col- 
ored drawing pa- 
per used in many 
school art classes 
is suitable. Se- 
lect a color which 
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No. 2). 

To make the cover, you will need some 
pieces of stiff cardboard, a little larger than 
the page size of the magazines. Cut two pieces 
of cardboard, each  one-fourth-of-an-inch 
longer than the size of the magazine page, 
and the same width as the page. 

For the back binding, or hinge of the vol- 


looks well with 
the cloth you used for the back binding and 
one that will harmonize with the magazine 
cover picture that will be pasted on later. 
Cut two pieces of the paper the size of the 
cardboard, plus a three-fourths inch lap at the 
top, bottom, and one side. Lay the glued card- 
board cover out flat on the table outside up. 
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upright so that the 
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backs of the mag- 
azines are against 
the middle of the 
cloth binding, with 
tops and bottoms 
even. Fasten the 
magazines into the cover by gluing the ex- 
tending edges of the “super” and tapes to the 
cardboards. (Figure No. 8). 

Now you are ready to insert the fly leaf. 
Measure the inside of the front cardboard 
cover. Cut one long white or cream-colored 
paper which lacks one-fourth inch of being 
twice as wide as the cardboard and one-fourth 
inch of being as long. Now fold this long 
paper in the middle to form two pages. Cover 
the back of the left-hand page with paste, and 
fasten it flat to the left-hand cardboard. When 
this has been done, the other page will be- 
come the loose fly leaf in 
the front of the volume. 
Make a similar fly sheet 
for the back of the 
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fy seal volume. (Fig 
ure No. 9). 

All done but 
the finishing touches! Cut the magazine cover 
you took from the top magazine to pleasing 
proportions and paste it on the front cover 
of the volume to make an illustrated book 
front. With a pen, or colored pencil, print at 
the bottom of the cover picture the first 
month, last month, and year included in the 
volume; for example, ‘January—June 1935.” 
(Figure No. 10). 

Close the finished volume and place it be- 
tween boards; bread boards, or drawing boards, 
are good for this. 
Put heavy objects 
for weights on top 
of the boards. Al- 
low the book to re- 
main in the press for 
a day. Then take it 
out—and beholdyour 
first volume of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL! 
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| 
chops. Sally put the salad together, and Phyl 
set the dining table with Mrs. Kingsley’s | 
eggshell wedding china, delicate in white | 
and gold. The girls exclaimed over Sue’s | 
centerpiece of yellow and white chrysanthe- | 
mums from the garden, and the frosty cocoa- | 
nut cake on the sideboard which toned in so | 
delightfully with her color scheme. | 

Sally poised an olive between thumb and | 
forefinger. “I could simply die, eating these,” | 
she exclaimed soulfully. | 

“This crab-meat salad is tops,” Meg chimed | 
in, busy with her fork. 

Sue talked little and ate less, but the three | 
visitors were in too gay a mood themselves | 
to notice preoccupation in the manner of | 
their hostess. 

Playing her part splendidly, Ada stayed | 
home from the movies without a murmur, to 
wash the dishes and see her younger brother 
and sister into bed. The Sandman had over- 
taken the baby hours ago. 

Sue had looked forward to this evening | 
at the movies. She had been eager to see 
“A Tale of Two Cities” for Ronald Colman 
was her idol of the moment. But, in the 
darkness of the house, the image of Mr. | 
Gleason's son, selling Mr. Barstow’s thou- 
sand dollar bond, stood between her and the | 
screen, and she came away hardly having | 
seen the picture. One part she did see. The 
little seamstress trying to be brave as she 
rode to the guillotine in the tumbrel. But 
Sue had no Sidney Carton to help her! 

At bedtime, the ordeal of pretended merri- 
ment during the undressing finally ovér, and 
lights finally out, Sue climbed into the sanctu- 
ary of her mother’s bed. The talk and gig- 
gling increased, it is true, but the girls could 
not see her face, and again, as at the movies, 
she had no need to control her expression. 

The darkness served Meg well, too. Smoth- 
ering a chuckle, she rolled out of bed. She 
had established herself on the near side. 
“Did I leave my hanky on the foot of the 
couch, Sally?” she asked artfully. Fumbling 
at Sally's feet, she laid hold of the rope’s 
end, and carried it across to the other bed. 
It hung slack between them, alarmingly vis- 
ible in the moonlight which flooded through 
the thin white curtains, but Sally, cosily 
ensconced on the couch, noticed nothing. 

The three in the big bed “settled down” 
—Sue only too glad to do so. Phyllis and 
Meg, furthering the joke, pretended they | 
were sleepy. Sally alone was full of talk. | 
She was as wide awake as an alarm clock, 
and seemed wound up to run until morning. 
Her voice went on and on. “He's awfully 
handsome, girls. Not quite as handsome as 
Jock Bacon, but—”’ 

“If she gets started on Jock, we might as 
well give up,” Meg muttered, head under 
the bedclothes. 

Finding her friends unresponsive, the 
alarm clock finally ran down. But before 
dropping off, Sally bobbed up suddenly, 
swinging her bare feet to the little rug before 
her bed. A rug so small that it could not 


interfere with Meg's mischief. “Where's the | 
switch, Sue? I'll have to turn on the light. | 


I left my wrist watch on the bureau and 
forgot to wind it.” 

Meg sprang into the middle of the room. 
“Don’t you do it,” she threatened. “I've 
taken a fancy to (Continued on page 33) 
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EVERY INCH 
A GIRL SCOUT .. 
Look at her uniform! 


Tailored lines for style, Girl Scout green for color, a zip- 
per opening for the modern touch, and sanforized material 
for service—of course, she’s proud! For she wears it to 
school, on hikes, and on every Girl Scout occasion. .... 


0-101 Sanforized uniform with zipper . ..... . . $4.50 
0-141 Sanforized hat na ee ie ar ae et a ee 1.15 
0-121 Neckerchief bi uc at ao eo a SO ee ie 50 
WIE gS ca ic eG he oe eh ao” RON Me 50 


Our Leader, too, is trimly uniformed, and well-dressed for 
any occasion. Her coat-styled model is up-to-the-minute in 
style, smartly tailored in finish, and designed for comfort. 


SS ee PO Ee a 
2-103 Light-weight wool serge ........4.2.. 13.75 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
570 Lexington Avenue 


National Equipment Service 


New York N. Y. 
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@ Anyone can now afford a pair 


belts 


of smart handmade gloves. 


It's easy to make your own 
gloves the Foley-Tripp way. 
Each package contains com- 
plete, simple, and easily fol- 
lowed directions together with 
the proper needle and thread—- 
there's nothing else to buy. The 
leather is ready cut by experts, 
thus assuring correct size. 

Don't deny yourself the pleasure of 
owning at least one pair of truly 
stylish, handmade gloves. 
Foley-Tripp glove packages are fur- 
nished in sizes from 5!/2 to 7!/2 and in 
the following colors: 


GRAIN LEATHER [Kidskin)—Black, 
Brown, Natural, Gray. 


DOESKIN—Natural and White. 
Price per package—$1.95 plus 
.O5¢ postage. 


When ordering be sure to specify size, 
leather, and color desired. 


 —- 


A dandy gift for Dad: 
Double Link Belt—1!/4"" wide in black, 
brown or white only .40¢ each. 


And for yourself or Mother: 

Single Link Belt %'' wide in black, 
brown, or white, only .25¢ each. 
Now is the time to get started 
on your Christmas gifts, so or- 
der without delay. 


Fouey- Tripp co. 


193 William St. 


New York, N. Y. 
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ONE OF THE SIMPLEST 
STYLES TO MAKE AND 
ONE OF THE SMARTEST 
TO WEAR ARE THESE 
DOESKIN PULL-ONS 


By 
ANNA 
COYLE 


™. 
>. 


7 


HAND-SEWN GLOVES 


And easy to sew too, 


with these directions 


Te was when glove-making was the 
art of the expert only. We have long 
associated the idea of fine hand-sewn 
gloves with expensive French and English im- 
portations, but now it is possible for you 
to make your own kid or doeskin gloves. 


The latest development in glove- 
making is the packaged glove 
—gloves all cut and ready to sew. 
Each package contains the matched 
parts, cut to size, for one complete 
pair of gloves 111/ inches long and 
with a wide cuff, together with the 
proper needle and thread, and di- 
rections. The wide cuff and extra 
length permits you to finish your 
gloves in any style that suits your 
own taste, and gives you a splendid 
opportunity to do some glove de- 
signing. 

I have shown one of the simplest 
and smartest styles in the photo- 
graph. The pull-on gloves pictured 
are made of natural doeskin, hand- 
sewn in brown thread. They wash 
beautifully. 

These packaged gloves are avail- 
able in sizes 6, 61, and 7. In a 
handmade glove, a size 6 may be 
used for size 51/y. 

The colors available are brown, 
black, natural, and gray in a sturdy, 
pliable grain leather (kid) that is 
easily cleaned, and will team up 
with clothes for the campus, or for 
football games, and with street and 
tailored clothes. Washable doeskin 
packaged gloves may be had also in 
natural and white, for more dressy 
wear. 

For easier sewing and even 
stitches, there is a clever little metal 
device, called a stitch spacer, that is 
used to make the holes for the 
needle. Another method is to sew 
around all edges with a threadless 
sewing machine, which will punc- 
ture the leather, making the inser- 
tion of the needle easy, and insuring 
properly spaced stitches. However, 
it is quite easy to sew through the 
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OVER SEWING OF GUSSETS 
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SEWING GUSSETS INTO FINGERS 





of 


TO MAKE 


leather without the use of either of these. 

In sewing gloves, the thread is used dou- 
The running stitch is most commonly 
used, about 1/16 inch from the edge. At the 
start, tie a knot and make a few invisible 
stitches on the reverse side of the leather be- 


fore making the seam. 

Figure A—First stitch the back 
lines, three on each glove. To do 
this, fold the glove in line with 
each finger division to form a small 
tuck. Start sewing about 1/4 inch 
from the finger division, and con- 
tinue for 21/4, to 3 inches, depend- 
ing on the size of the glove. 

Figure B—Start sewing at the 
top of the small finger. Continue to 
the cuff, or stop part way if the 
cuff is to be left open. This holds 
the glove in proper position for 
further sewing. 

Figure C—Take the thumb piece, 
fold, and start sewing at point A 
and continue to point B. Then open 
the thumb, and you will see that it 
now fits into the opening in the 
palm of the glove. Continue from 
point B, sewing the base of the 
thumb to the edges of the opening 
in the palm of the glove. 

Figure D—Next sew the finger 
gussets together, at the base only 
and from the reverse side, over- 
casting the seam. 

Figure E—To sew the gussets to 
the fingers, start at the base of the 
finger, leaving about 11/4 inches of 
thread—sew up the back of the 
finger and down the front. In start- 
ing the next finger leave a generous 
amount of thread, which is then 
tied tightly to the thread left from 
the first finger. Cut off the surplus 
thread, and repeat the operation in 
the next finger. In sewing the fin- 
gers there may be surplus gusset at 
the tip of the finger which will 
have to be trimmed off before sew- 
ing around the tip of the finger. 

Now you are ready to finish the 
cuff, which may be left with the 
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straight edge, as shown in the photograph, or 
may be hemmed, if you prefer. 

What fun it will be to spend leisure time 
this winter making something as wearable 
and useful as gloves! Make them for your- 
self, or for Christmas gifts. 

A link belt is another grand Christmas 
idea. It is made of ready-cut links of calf- 
skin. Buckle, loop, and snaps are included in 
the package, with plenty of loops for a nice 
long belt. No tools are needed. You simply 
slip one loop through the other, until you 
have the belt length desired. 

The single link belt (5@ inch wide) is at- 
tractive to wear with sweaters, or dresses; 
and the double link belt (11/4 inches wide) 
will make a most welcome gift for Father, or 
Big Brother. Black, brown, and white are the 
colors offered in either style. 


SAFE DEPOSIT 
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that couch myself, and if you want to keep it, 
you'd better stay on it!” 

Sally drew up her feet and lay down again. 
‘Oh, well,—” she grumbled. 

Silence settled on the room, at first broken 
only by the sound of crickets in the long 
cool grass under the apple trees below the 
windows. “Chirp! Chirp!” And then by 
Sally’s soft breathing, deepening occasionally 
into a delicate little snore. 

For safety’s sake, Meg waited for a quarter 
of an hour. Then, punching her companions 
to make sure they were awake, she pulled 
in the slack of the line. She threw all the 
energy of her strong young arms into the 
yank she gave the rope attached to Sally's bed. 

The couch, with Sally on it, leaped from 
its place against the wall, and coasted wildly 
toward them, colliding violently with the 
big bed. In its reckless progress its rollers 
ran up on the long knotted fringe, and there 
was a sharp sound of tearing as the frail old 
cover ripped loose from its tacks. The bed- 
clothes, too, dragged off and tangled in the 
wheels. The wreck was complete. 

With a blood-curdling shriek Sally sprang 
off the far side, taking the pillow with her. 
She screamed, and kept on screaming, stag- 
gering into the middle of the floor in her 
pajamas, with the pillow clasped in her arms. 

Sue snapped on the light, and the three 
girls crowded around the rudely-wakened 
sleeper, assuring her that it was only fun, 
and begging her not to rouse the neighbors. 

Under their ministrations Sally came to, 
sensed the situation, and rubbed tears of ter- 
ror off her cheeks with the pillow. Temper 
blazed up in her dark eyes. “I’m going right 
home,” she scolded. “I'm going this minute! 
You're always doing horrid things to me!” 

“Nonsense! Where's your sense of humor?” 
Sue reproached her, and she quieted down, 
ashamed, as Ada appeared in the doorway, 
eyes wide with fright, with Robert, moist 
with sleep, curled against her shoulder. 

“I thought the house was on fire,” Ada 
cried. Nobody had told her about the joke. 
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Every young girl must 
face these FACTS... 





I. you want popularity, you must earn it! 
You must protect your health . . . Guard 
your natural beauty . . . Keep your skin 
radiantly healthy, your eyes clear and 
sparkling with inner vitality... You must 
keep your body fresh, healthy, immacu- 
lately clean... 


In my profession as a nurse, I have seen 
so many young girls grow into unattrac- 
tive, unpopular women because they failed 
to learn these simple rules in their youth. 

I advise every young girl who comes 
under my care to use Lifebuoy Health Soap 
—for face, for hands, for bath. The duxuri- 
ous lather of this soap contains a special purif- 
ing ingredient which is not present in any other 


popular brand of toilet soap. 


Special ingredient carries 
triple blessing 


This ingredient is responsible for the extra- 
thorough cleansing you get from a Life- 
buoy bath. The lather carries the ingredient 
deep into your pores to freshen, to remove 
pore-clogging impurities ... Leaves your 
body tingling with healthy cleanness! . .. 
And this same remarkable ingredient makes 
Lifebuoy the natural protector of your 
young skin. It is responsible for the soap’s 


aeaienteniet 


(This offer good in U. S. and Canada only) 


| LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 1411, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me the Lifebuoy Wash-Up Chart and a school-size 


cake of Lifebuoy—both free. 


| Name 


gentleness, its super-mildness.“Patch” tests 
made on the skins of hundreds of women 
prove it’s more than 20% milder than many 
so-called “beauty soaps” and “baby soaps.” 


Itell my girls Lifebuoy for hand-washing 
is absolutely essential! Again because of the 
“special ingredient”! The Life Extension 
Institute tells us there are 27 different germ 
diseases spread by the hands alone! Life- 
buoy can be depended on to remove 
germs from hands as well as dirt. 


Get the Lifebuoy habit today! You can’t 
Start too young to protect your bodily 
freshness, your health, and your good looks, 


Try Lifebuoy Free! 


Just to get you into the Lifebuoy habit, we 
willbe gladto sendyouaschool-size cake of 
Lifebuoy and a Lifebuoy Wash-Up Chart 
which will act as a reminder to you to 
protect your health and your skin beauty. 
Just mail the coupon below. Once you've 
used Lifebuoy, you'll never be satisfied 
with any 
other soap. 
And you'll 
bless me | 
all your life 

for starting | 
you young! 
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“I'm terribly sorry about the couch cover, 
Sue,” Meg apologized. “I never imagined 
it would tear. What will your mother say? 
I'll get her another, and Aunt Marcia’ll tack 
it on for her, I know.” 

“Indeed you won't,” Sue assured her. 
‘Mother was just going to buy a new one, 
anyway.” (Buy a new one? How long 
would it be, now, before poor Mother could 
buy anything new?) 

Sue moved the couch a little way from the 
bed, and bent to straighten out the mess. 
Suddenly she raised a cry as loud as Sally's, 
a cry that pushed everything else into the 
background. For, in the middle of the debris, 
sticking out through the tear in the couch 
cover, lay an object which brightened the 
whole world for Susan Kingsley. A long, 
brown envelope sealed with red wax! 

She seized it, laughing hysterically. The 
girls had never before seen Sue, their self- 
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possessed friend, go to pieces under any cir- 
cumstances, and Ada’s shout of relief added 
to the confusion. 


T was a few minutes before Sue was able 

to answer their questions. “If you hadn't 
torn that couch cover, Meg! That was the 
greatest thing that ever happened to me!” 

“Why didn’t you tell us?” Phyl cried. 
“We could have helped look for it. But 
how in the world did it ever get into such 
a place?” 

Caressing the envelope, Sue dropped it 
suddenly, spreading her fingers. ‘‘Sticky! 
What's this all over it? Molasses! The baby! 
That molasses candy you gave him, Ada!” 

It was Ada’s turn now. “His hands were 
sticky,” she cried. “He must have gone into 
your brief case, Sue, and brought the envelope 
in here and worked it up under the couch 
cover. Like a puppy hiding a bone. I sup- 


SUE GOES TO ICELAND 


was beautiful. But they soon left these be- 
hind and came out into the open country, un- 
spoiled by the hand of man. In the three days 
of their trip the car bumped along over waves 
of lava, ploughed through grassy meadows, 
climbed cliffs, forded rivers, and crept through 
bogs. Sometimes walking was preferable, and 
once or twice they transferred to ponies for 
side trips up the mountains, or into deep 
ravines. 

They visited Thingvellir, the great cleft 
in the rock where Parliament had been held 
every year for almost a thousand years, and 
where representatives came from all over 
Iceland. From this high rock, the laws of 
the Free State were read; and it was here 
that the question of the future religion of Ice- 
land was settled, and Snorri, the priest, called 
upon the chiefs to give up their pagan wor- 
ship. 

They saw the valley where, for hundreds 
of years, the young Vikings had wrestled in 
the oldest form of sport in the world outside 
of the ancient Greek games, called the Royal 
Glima. Each man wore straps about his 
waist and thighs, and the game consisted of 
throwing each other about by these straps, a 
feat which depended upon agility rather than 
strength. 

They visited Gullfoss, the golden fall, so 
called because it shone in the sunlight, and 
clambered out on the rocks to take a picture. 
The water fell more than a hundred and fifty 
feet, with terrific roaring, and was almost 
hidden by a mist of spray. 

“Look, Daddy,”” shrieked Sue in his ear, 
clutching his arm and pointing. And there 
was the complete circle of a rainbow in the 
golden spray. 

They went further and saw the site of the 
once famous Geyser from which all the other 
geysers in the world are named, but which has 
been comparatively inactive since the great 
earthquake in 1896. Nevertheless, Sue and 
her father threw cakes of soap into one of 
the smaller geysers and were rewarded by 
bubbling and fizzing, and finally a great spout 
of boiling water. They drove to the foot of 
Mount Hekla, a snow-capped mountain, the 
one which, forty years ago, overwhelmed the 
island in a mighty eruption. They rode half- 
way up it on ponyback, and Sue decided that 
she would like, sometime, to climb to its top 
and look into the crater, though she shivered 
a little at the thought of it. 

The guide told them of the famous forest 


where almost the only trees on the island 
grow. “Big ones!” he said, with a large 
gesture. 

“How lovely,” cried Sue, thinking of giant 
redwoods, towering several hundred feet into 
the air. “Can an automobile drive through 
a cut in one of the tree trunks?” 

“Oh no,” laughed the guide. ‘When I ride 
my pony, I can look right over the tops of 
them, but they are almost the only trees in 
Iceland, so we think them very grand and 
beautiful.” 

Tired after three days of sightseeing, racked 
by the dreadful roads, and stiff from two 
nights on hard beds in the farmhouse inns, 
they were all happy to get back to their kind 
host. 

“You must give me one more day in Rey- 
kjavik,”” he said, ‘and then we shall start for 
the farm where my wife and daughter are 
eagerly awaiting us.” 

“Do we go by automobile?” asked Sue 
politely, though with inward misgivings. 

“There are only roads for a part of the 
way,” said her host, “and notenearly so good 
as those you have just been over. How 
would you like to go by pony?” 

Sue squealed with joy. “Oh, Mother, 
do let's go by pony!” she cried. ‘We have 
our riding clothes, and it will be such fun.” 
And so it was decided. 

“I'll telephone my wife when to expect 
us,”” said Jon Jonsson. 

“Do you have a telephone on the farm 
when there are not even roads?” asked Sue 
incredulously. But she herself said a few 
words over the telephone, later, talking with 
Gudrun, the daughter of their host. 

“What do you think Gudrun said to me?” 
she asked her mother afterwards. ‘She said 
she would pick a bowl of blueberries for me, 
and put a pot of geraniums in my window.” 

“And that is wonderful,” said her mother, 
“because there are practically no fruits or 
flowers in Iceland, except for a very short 
season.” 

That evening Jon Jonsson read to them two 
of the well-known sagas, the story of Burnt 
Nijal and the saga of Grettir, the Strong. The 
next day he took them to the museum to see 
parts of Viking ships, ancient battle-axes and 
spears, chain armor, and gold and silver or- 
naments which were worn by the Vikings 
themselves. 
she was sailing with Leif, son of Eric, on his 
voyage to America more than four hundred 


Sue could almost imagine that 
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pose he liked the red seals. I saw him fussing 
around the couch with something while you 
were out, but I didn’t pay any attention. Oh, 
Sue,” she added, “suppose you'd called up 
Mr. Gleason!” 

The baby sat erect on the bed where Ada 
had put him, regarding the girls with 
bright, attentive eyes. He had lain warmly 
on his hair until it turned up into ducktails 
in the back. Suddenly his mouth widened 
in a crooked smile, showing a few tiny teeth 
white as corn kernels. “Tue!” he gurgled, 
and stretched out irresistible arms. 

Sue reached for him, pretending to eat 
him up with savage growls. “You adorable 
wretch! You nearly finished Tue this time! 
So that was your idea of safe deposit, was 
it?” She spanked his little back with a loving 
hand. “Do you know what we're going to 
do to you? We're going to put an extra b 
in your name and call you Robbert!” 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE i17 


years before Columbus, and Jon Jonsson told 
her there was a legend which said that Co- 
lumbus had visited Iceland before starting 
out himself, in order to learn all he could 
about those early discoveries. 

Their host took them to visit the modern 
museum of sculpture, too, where they saw 
Einar Jonsson’s magnificent statues. He 
went with them into the library and showed 
them books in many languages, from treasured 
ancient manuscripts which were brought out 
of a safe for them to see, to the most recent 
publications of many countries. As they came 
out he bought, from a small boy on the street 
corner, what Sue supposed to be a newspaper, 
but it proved to be a paper filled with a num- 
ber of recent poems. “You see we Icelanders 
still write sagas,” he said. ‘And the Ice- 
landic of the present day is so like the ancient 
tongue that our children read the sagas more 
easily than yours read Shakespeare.” 

That evening they played chess again. “To- 
morrow at nine we shall start,’ said their 
host. Sue was in her riding habit and waiting, 
before eight o’clock, but it was nearly eleven 
before they really got off. She was beginning 
to learn that no one in Iceland ever hurried, 
or did anything on time, or was ever upset 
by lack of promptness. 

There were four of them to ride and eight 
ponies—such plump and jolly ponies, bigger 
than Shetlands but with thick coats and 
shaggy manes and tails. The groom brought 
two ponies up to Sue, one, white with a cross 
saddle, the other, black with a marvelous side 
saddle generously upholstered like an arm- 
chair and having a handrail around one side 
and the back. 

“Which will you. have?’ asked Jon Jon- 
sson, smiling. But Sue was already in the 
cross saddle, and off they all went, the black 
pony catching up to them as soon as her 
heavy saddle had been taken off, and her pack 
put on. Sue thought she had never before 
enjoyed riding so much. Her pony sped along 
at an easy gait, half trot, half canter, and she 
hated to change mounts when they stopped 
at the end of the hour. Jon Jonsson explained 
that they changed horses every hour on a long 
trip and, when there was much heavy baggage, 
they took pack horses, too. But to-day the 
extra ponies carried only light saddlebags and 
a pack of canned goods, special delicacies 
which Jon Jonsson had brought to his family 
from the continent. 

They raced along over green fields, picked 
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their way through wavy stretches of lava rock, 
climbed steep mountains, and forded rivers— 
and still the vigorous little ponies never lost 
their footing. In the late afternoon they 
stopped by a hot spring where Mr. Jonsson 
produced a dozen carefully packed eggs which 
he put into a saucepan and set in the boiling 
water of the spring. 

“How do you like your eggs?” he asked 
Sue, whose eyes were almost popping out of 
her head. “Will three minutes do?” And, lo 
and behold! there were soft-boiled eggs for 
tea, along with the lamb sandwiches which 
were left from lunch and a cup of milk for 
each person. 

They rode on again, looking down on 
great plains of pockmarked lava, the craters 
of geysers and volcanoes. “It looks just like 
the moon through a telescope,” said Sue. 

“Yes,” agreed Jon Jonsson. “Iceland is 
covered with volcanoes ready to erupt, and 
geysers ready to spout. Sometimes it boils 
over in one place, and sometimes in another. 
Seven-eighths of the island is made up of 
volcanic lava and glaciers, and is entirely un- 
fit for habitation. There are only about a 
hundred thousand people in all of Iceland, 
fewer than in one of your big cities in 
America. On this trip you will see only a 
handful of farms, scattered through occasion- 
al fertile valleys. There is one now, away in 
that distant valley, and that is where we shall 
spend the might.”’ 

They rested their horses and looked about 
them. From where they stood they could see 
snowcapped mountains, rivers, geysers, water- 
falls, ominous-looking steaming plains, and, 
away beneath them, an emerald green meadow, 
dotted with sheep and cattle. They saw the 
sun low on one horizon and the moon just 
coming up on the other. The sky was a glory 
of rose and gold. As they watched, the 
shadows grew longer, the clefts in the moun- 
tains turned from blue to purple. 

Suddenly, as they sat there, clouds began 
rolling up from the horizon. Jon Jonsson 
leaped off his horse and pulled out of the 
saddle bags slickers and sou'-westers for each 
of the party. “We must hurry,” he said, and 
they started down the mountain. In a sur- 
prisingly short time a soaking rain was beat- 
ing upon them, almost blinding them, blotting 
out the road. But the sure-footed ponies 
found their way and, in an hour, tired and 
drenched, the whole party was drying by 
the farmhouse fire. 

Sue could only stay awake long enough to 
take a drink of hot milk and munch some 
crisp brown pancakes, and then she was off 
to sleep, buried snugly beneath an eiderdown 
puff which was buttoned into a fresh linen 
case. 

She awoke, the next morning, feeling very 
stiff after her first day’s ride, and while she 
was still moving her legs cautiously to see if 
they worked, the farmer's wife, rosy-cheeked, 
with golden braids of hair to her knees, 
brought her breakfast. She found she had 
been occupying the bed of the farmer’s daugh- 
ter, who had slept on the floor, and she tried 
shyly to thank her, using the Icelandic words 
that Jon Jonsson had taught her, bestu 
thakkir, When Sue’s father tried to pay his 
hosts for the night's lodging, they would take 
nothing. Instead there was much _hand- 
shaking all around and more “‘bestu thakkirs,” 
and Sue decided these were the most hospita- 
ble people she had ever seen. 

Jon Jonsson explained that travelers so 
seldom passed that way that the farmer rarely 
saw anyone, and always welcomed him and 
his family, eager for the news they brought of 
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the outside world. “This especially has been 
a great occasion for them,”’ he said, “having 
three Americans under their roof, probably 
the only ones they have ever seen. I always 
bring them a few books to last till I come 
again, and that makes them happy, too.” 

They rode on in the brilliant sunshine, the 
air so clear that they could see great distances. 
After crossing another mountain, they came 
to greener country and, at noon, Jon Jonsson 
stopped at the crest of a jagged cliff. “All 
this that you see before you now is mine,” he 
said. “Yonder is my farm’’—and he pointed 
to a dozen low gables in the distance. “The 
fields near the house are the hay fields, which 
we cut for winter fodder, and these other 
fields are for grazing. If the season is dry, 
we must change the pastures often so that 
the cattle may be well nourished. Look!” He 
took out his field glass and trained it on the 
farm. Sue looked. She saw the haymakers at 
work, the men swinging along with scythes, 
and the girls following with rakes. She turned 
the glass and saw sheep and spotted cattle in 
the next field, and beyond a herd of ponies. 
Jon Jonsson made a hollow of his hands and 
gave a great halloo-oo. “The war cry of the 
Vikings,” he said, winking at Sue. “Now 
look again.” And there at the farmhouse 
door, in the round frame of the field glass, 
Sue saw a womarc with a white headdress, 
shading her eyes, and a young girl running to- 
wards them. 

“Come on!” cried the host. And off they 
went, clattering down the mountain, Jon 
Jonsson waving and hallooing, and Gudrun, 
still tiny in the distance, running and waving 
her arms. Her father galloped on ahead and, 
as he came up to Gudrun, he swung down 
suddenly and caught her up to the saddle 


before him. Then he waited for the others to 
come up. 

“Behold the Queen of the Eskimos,” he 
said laughing. “And now for the royal feast 
of blueberries and cream!” 

As Gudrun jumped down from her father’s 
horse, Sue noticed her quaint Icelandic 
country dress, with a tight bodice and full 
skirt bordered with a vine of silver. Her long 
blond braids fell straight over her shoulders 
from under a flat black skullcap with a long 
tassel. Her mother was even more lovely, 
with a gold border on her dress, and a high 
headdress that looked like a litle gold crown 
with a long white veil draped over a peak in 
the center of it. She welcomed them hos- 
pitably and took them to their rooms. 

Sue noticed that, from her high window sill, 
she could step out on the grass, and that more 
gtass grew on the roofs. There was even a 
lamb on the sloping roof, balanced precarious- 
ly on his wabbly legs, and crying piteously for 
his mother. The lower half of the rooms were 
beneath the level of the ground, and the 
roofs themselves sloped directly up from the 
meadow. That was why the gables that looked 
so small from the outside, opened up into 
such spacious rooms. 

The big living room in the farmhouse was 
still called the “bath room,” after the ancient 
Icelandic custom, because in Viking days the 
main room always had had a great bath in 
the center where the chiefs entertained their 
friends as in Roman times. When the water 
did not come from a warm spring, it was 
heated by stones which were warmed in wood 
fires and thrown in. It is said that Iceland 
once had many forests, but, due to the love of 
the Norsemen for hot baths, these were all 
sacrificed, (Continued on page 43) 














FOOTBALL FEVER 


To an enormous number of Americans the 
fall means—not autumn coloring, but football 
games. Pigskin enthusiasts have been busy 
reckoning up the dollars that will have poured 
in, as gate receipts, by the end of the season. 
They estimate that—counting the crowds at 
the major games, the minor games, and the 
shows the grade schools put on—five million 
people a week, on an average, will have turned 
out to watch; and that the gross receipts of 
the athletic associations will be somewhat 
above forty million dollars! 

But it was not always such plain sailing for 
America’s most spectacular sport. Veteran 
coaches and athletic directors vividly recall 
the difficulties the game got into in 1903, 
1904, and 1905. In those years there were so 





many serious injuries and even deaths, on 
college football fields, that college presidents 
throughout the country threatened to abolish 
the game. Parents of college players, too, 
were outraged. 

As a result, hurdling was banned, as well as 
crushing mass plays. More revolutionary still, 
the forward pass was introduced. This meant 
an open game, a ball hurled instead of a 
mountain of men fighting for it. 

The smashing success of amateur football 
led, inevitably, to the professional game. 
Many people resent it, but it has advantages 
from the spectators’ point-of-view. It is a 
satisfaction to realize that the men are so ex- 
perienced they know how to take falls. Watch- 
ing these two-hundred-pound men at their 
work, one doesn’t begrudge a single one of 
them whatever he may be making—and some 
of them earn as much as ten thousand dollars 
a season, 


AVIATION MOVES ON 


The excitement people experienced in avia- 
tion’s young days, straining their necks to 
watch dare-devils risk their lives, is a thing 
that is passing, or has passed. Even long-dis- 
tance flying, for the most part, is out of the 
“stunting” class and has taken on systema- 
tized routine and safety. 





Unless the plans of Pan-American Airways 
miscarry, there will already be, when you read 
these lines, a regular weekly airplane service 
across the Pacific from San Francisco to Ma- 
nila. The schedule calls for the eighty-two- 
hundred-mile voyage to be taken in five hops 
—the first, and longest, to Honolulu. 

A hotel has been built on a coral atoll 
called Midway Island, to 2ccommodate pas- 
sengers on another scheduled stop; and a sec- 
ond hotel, for the same purpose, on a mere 
speck of land named Wake. The whole jour- 
ney, with rests and a little sight-seeing, is 
scheduled to take six days. 

For those who love novelty, the last word 
is the “sky Pullman.”’ It is now possible to 
go regularly to bed between heaven and earth 
in the new Douglas transports which make 
three-stop flights across the continent. 

Aviation’s progress toward safety has been 
many times more rapid than that of the early 
railroads. It is difficult to realize that passen- 
ger planes on scheduled routes have been fly- 
ing for less than eleven years. And yet, in this 
country, during the first half of 1936, almost 
half a million people got off the earth to reach 
their destinations via air lines, 


WILL WE EAT OUR WOODPILES? 


It's true that our grandmothers used to joke 
about making silk purses out of sows’ ears, 
but they would probably have called in a brain 
specialist for anyone who told them that, some 
day, sugar would be made out of sawdust. 
The announcement of just this achievement, 
however, was recently made by Professor 
Friedrich Bergius, a Heidelberg chemist. 

The German government, Professor Bergius 
said, for the past two years has been sponsor- 
ing a series of experiments which demonstrate 
that there is food value in sawdust, obtainable 
in the form of raw sugar. As a bodybuilder, 
it has been compared to barley. So far, saw- 
dust sugar has been looked upon chiefly as 
the pig-fattener of the future. But its further 





refinement, which would bring it up to the 
standard of human food, seems near enough 
to make the saying, ‘mad enough to bite the 
bedpost,” sound like a prophecy. 
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STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


NEW QUEEN OF THE COURTS 


A little girl of six, some years ago, had a 
lot of fun playing ball with her brother, whom 
she called Tim. This was the nickname Harry 
Marble, the well-known baseball player, an- 
swered to, and the little girl was Alice Marble, 
now the new national tennis champion of the 
United States. 

When Alice was thirteen, and just gradu- 
ated from a San Francisco high school, Dan 
Marble, another brother—an adept at hand- 
ball—presented her with a racket. This she 
learned to swing with smashing power, al- 
most from the beginning. “A natural-born 
player’’ was the way Helen Wills Moody de- 
scribed her. And “‘player’’ might well have 
been used in a broader sense, since Alice filled 
her big brothers with pride in the way she 





acquitted herself at basketball, baseball, and 
sandlot football. 

Two years ago, playing in the French hard- 
court championships in Paris, Alice Marble 
collapsed. Southern California restored her 
health, but her recent triumph came, she says, 
as a surprise. Miss Helen Jacobs, her op- 
ponent, who had had four consecutive victories 
in the national championship, proved a game 
and gracious loser, 


POOR PREHISTORIC ELEPHANT! 


The view, widely held, that prehistoric ani- 
mals in this country had things pretty much 
their own way—or, at least, that man, with 
his arrow-shooting -habits, hadn’t yet arrived 
here to annoy them—proves to have been a 
mistaken one. Dr. Edgar B. Howard, direct- 
ing new excavations this past summer in New 
Mexico, discovered beautifully chipped spear 
points of stone, embedded directly under the 
bones of a prehistoric elephant. Clearly, an 
ancient hunter or two had had a big day. A 
conservative estimate of the age of these 
weapons is, according to Dr. Howard, ten 
thousand years. 

If we place this discovery over against that 
of Professor Paul MacClintock of Princeton, 
we have an interesting picture. Professor Mac- 
Clintock found man-made tools beneath the 
mud of a lake formed when the White River 
of Nebraska and South Dakota was dammed 
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during the last glacial period. This mearis, 
then, that American Indians antedated that 
period and can point to an ancestry perhaps 
fifty thousand years old! 

They're thought to have come, originally, 
from northeast Asia at a time when Alaska 
was, perhaps, joined to Asia by a natural land 
bridge. 


WHEN TERROR RIDES THE AIR 


That evil monster, the hurricane, occasion- 
ally times its visits erratically. But, according 
to Russell Owen, a well-known observer of 
nature’s ways, the period when hurricanes 
may be expected most logically is the late 
summer and early fall. The storm which 
swept the Atlantic Coast last September made 
the whole country hurricane-conscious. 

Whether a storm is a cyclone, a hurricane, 
or a tornado, depends on its individual char- 
acteristics, though all three belong to the same 
family. A cyclone, we are told, is the mildest 
of these atmospheric disturbers. Next come 
hurricanes. These have their origin only over 
the ocean, a wind velocity as high as a hun- 
dred miles an hour, and a diameter of possi- 
bly two thousand miles. In the case of the 
tornado there is a terrific concentration of 
wind within a diameter of a few hundred 
yards. 

But it is the hurricane that is the most dia- 
bolically dramatic. It has been described as 
whirling across the earth with the movement 
of a monster top. 

The September storm called forth magnifi- 
cent rescue work. But perhaps the greatest 
help came from the Weather Bureau, whose 
warnings flew ahead of the wind. 


TELEVISION’S ON ITS WAY! 


Television, in America, has been allowed 
to leave its cradle in the laboratory. The re- 
sults of recent field tests were pronounced 
good by Mr. Ralph R. Beal, who is in charge 
of research conducted by the Radio Corpora- 





tion of America. The top of the Empire State 
Building was chosen as the main transmitting 
station, with some fifty receiving sets scat- 
tered about within a radius of seventeen miles. 

The tallest building in the world offered 
obvious advantages as a base, and New York 
City so many disadvantages that, if the com- 
bination worked, engineers were prepared to 
feel hopeful. Ultra-short waves are employed 
in television and the city’s electrical ma- 
chinery, causing high frequency interference, 
may make a picture fade. The receiving in- 
struments used in the tests throw a picture on 
a small screen about seven inches square. 
Twenty-four pictures per second are thrown, 
and the eye sees the whole as movement, as 
in motion pictures. 

The chief catch, at the moment, for you 
and me, is that the receiving sets would cost 
several hundred dollars, and any improvement 
in the transmitter would mean their replace- 
ment, Experts believe that practical televi- 
sion—aimed at the average home—may come 
within several years. 
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Her Skull fractured by 
Horse’s Kick, Irmgard 
Giess is Saved, though 
Hospital Fuses Blow. 





“The still form of my little ten year old 
Irmgard lay on the operating table,” writes 
her father, Peter Giess. ‘‘The great brain 
specialist stood over her in a cone of bril- 
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“OUT WENT THE LIGHTS. 
TO MY CHILD” 


.| SAID GOODBYE 








liant white light, his instruments flashing 
as he began the work that we prayed would 
save her life, save her reason and restore 
her sight. 


“But he had hardly started when the 
room went black ... the fuses had blown. 
‘Flashlights quick!’ barked the doctor. I 
groped to the door, ran to my car and 
got my big flashlight with five Eveready 
Batteries in it .. .The operation went ahead 
..-and my little girl is getting well. 


“I'd used those batteries a lot, but they 
still had plenty of power left. When the 
lights went out I was sure she was gone. 
And I guess she would have been, if it 
hadn't been for Eveready Batteries that 
were good and fresh when I bought them, 
months before.” 





1 WANT SOME NEW 1E NEW BATTERIES | 
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COVER CONTEST NEWS 


WO hundred and two girls submitted 

titles for the cover of the September 
AmeERICAN Girt. The winning title is 
“Shooting Stars,”’ sent by Ruth Regal, of 
Chicago, Illinois. Ruth will receive a book 
as a prize. 

Other good titles were: “Wilhelmina 
Tell and Robina Hood’; “What’s in an 
Aim?”; “An Old Indian Custom”; 
Modern Maid Marian”’; “Belles and Bows’’; 
“Hitting the Spot” (or some variation) 
sent by ten girls; “Daughters of William 
Tell,” sent by four; “Modern Dianas,” by 
six; “Straight Shooters” (or variants) by 
fifteen; and “Miss Robin Hood” (or va- 
riants) sent by twenty. 

f you think of a good title for this 
month’s cover, send it to the Cover Contest 
Editor, in care of THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
You do not have to be a subscriber to 
enter the contest. Please print the title, 
and include only your name, address, age, 
and date on the same sheet. Entries must 
be mailed by November fifteenth. 
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furnaces which keep in order as long as fuel, 
in the form of food, is available. 

The ground-walking birds, such as the quail 
and grouse, have snow-shoes on their toes in 
winter which keep them up on the snow 
where they can reach the seeds of the taller 
weeds; and these snowshoes also keep them 
from floundering around in the drifts. 

All of the fur-coated animals have extra 
heavy winter coats, and the fox has a glorious 
tail which he wraps around his nose and toes 
to keep them from freezing when he sleeps. 

The fact that there are no leaves on the 
trees or bushes, no foliage screen on the 
ground, does not mean that the birds and ani- 
mals should be more yisible to us. In fact, 
they are even better protected than in the 
lushly-foliaged season, for virtually every 
creature has some form of “invisible cloak” 
which makes it almost impossible for us, or 
their enemies, to see them. The mottled col- 
oring of the partridge is so akin to that of the 
leaves and twigs on the ground that, until he 
moves, the eye can hardly detect him, even 
though he be right out in plain sight. The 
coats of the deer and the fox blend with the 
winter landscape, and even the small birds 
in the tree tops are dressed in 
drabber colors to make them less 
conspicuous amid their surround- 


bedraggled self into a partially sheltered cor- 
ner of the building. At first it seemed as if 
he were rather stupid not to hustle about and 
get warm, or at least retire to his hole. But 
no, he was not stupid. The truth was that 
he had hunted until he was tired for some- 
thing to nibble at; and that all of the trees in 
the neighborhood had been treated, that au- 
tumn, by an efficient tree surgery crew, and, as 
a result, not one of them had a hole which 
would give him shelter. Peanuts are not 
good food for wild creatures, but they served 
as a good substitute for native nuts that day. 
After many peanuts were ‘greedily consumed 
and the remainder hidden in the leaves in 
the drain, the still wet ‘sma’ beastie” re- 
sumed his position against the building, but, 
with his stomach comfortably filled, he shiv- 
ered no more that day—no, nor the rest of 
that winter. 

During the month of November, there are 
a few things which can be done to render 
conditions less hazardous for our wild life. 
Feeding stations and shelters are the most 
helpful, and they are very easily constructed. 
One girl can build and take care of a shelter 
and a station, or a group of girls can set up 
many. 

The simplest idea is to establish a window 
sill feeding station. Any girl can do this, in 
the city, or in the country. A 
daily sprinkling of crumbs and 














grain will bring many of the birds 
ings. Protective coloration, as we Se of the neighborhood to your win- 
call it, is a camouflage made use dow where they will repay you 
of by wild things all over the t with highly entertaining antics. 
earth, and in other seasons as well e If you fasten a piece of suet se- 
as this. | curely to a wooden projection 
The amount and kind of food nailed to the sill, you will increase 
available to the wild creatures both the number and the variety 
during vegetation’s dormant sea- of feathered visitors. Suet is rel- 
son is the critical factor which de- ale aia iy ished by the nuthatches, flickers, 
termines whether or not an ani- 8: and the downy and hairy wood- 
mal can survive the rigors of win- os peckers, and it is an inexpensive 
ter. Wild seeds, berries, and nuts FEEDING PLATFORM 


were once abundant, as were the 

birds and animals which fed upon them; and 
rabbits and mice were so numerous that the 
larger animals lived in a land of plenty, and 
only rarely were forced to prey upon the 
birds which they so frequently eat to-day. 
When the white men arrived on these shores, 
plant and animal life were well balanced, for 
the Indian tribes were so few and scattered 
that they did only local damage in spots. But 
the white man has spread his influence far and 
wide. He cuts down all the trees with holes 
in them. He burns miles of woods. He de- 
stroys the weeds. He causes springs to dry 
up, and he gathers unto himself nuts and 
roots which once were the property of the 
wild things. 

Only when an animal has enough to eat is 
it protected from its enemies. A hungry 
quail soon becomes weak and is easy prey to 
a fox or swooping hawk, both of which nat- 
urally like to vary their rodent diet with a 
tasty bird. Plenty of food is the important 
thing, though shelter, too, is often necessary. 
Frequently there isn’t a log, or a dead tree, 
or a brush pile in a whole neighborhood, 
where even the smallest chipmunk can find 
retreat. 

The writer once watched a squirrel dashing 
over the ground, and up and down the trees, 
for the greater part of a rainy winter morn- 
ing. Later in the day the little fellow climbed 
the porch roof, and huddled his grey, wet, 


bird delicacy which can be pro- 
cured at any meat counter. 

If you live in a rural area, or have a large 
yard, a feeding platform is a better arrange- 
ment for crumb and grain offerings. As 
shown in the illustration, a platform is easy 
to build, and it will be great fun for your 
whole family if erected a few feet away from 
your dining room window. The post should 
be set firmly in the ground, and if cleats are 
used to make more certain the attachment be- 
tween post and platform, they should not be 
permitted to extend out to the edge far enough 
to allow cats to get a claw-hold on the plav- 
form. 

As you can readily recognize, this type of 
feeder is designed expressly to discourage the 
most bird-hungry cat in the neighborhood; 
and when you are choosing a location for 
setting it up, all low branches, fences, shed 
roofs, etc., must be taken into consideration 
as feline jumping-off places. The family puss 
may be pals with the pet canary, but no cat 
in all history yet has been known to have 
other than gustatory interest in birds out- 
side of cages. In fact, the greatest enemy of 
birds is the family house cat, and this should 
be remembered especially by anyone keeping 
a window sill feeding station. 

Both of these types of feeding stations 
should be located on a sunny side of the 
house, if possible; and the backboard on the 
platform should be placed on the windiest 
side. A bit of sand added to the food offer- 
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ings will be appreciated by the birds when 
the ground is frozen, or covered with snow, 
for birds have no teeth and need “grinding 
stones” for their digestive process. If the 
platform is placed near the dining room win- 
dow, put a suet offering at that sill. 

Game birds probably suffer as much as any 
of our wild creatures from the inroads of 
mankind. Girls and boys living in the rural 
districts can help these birds out a great deal 
by encouraging land owners to leave some of 
the seed-bearing weeds in the corners of their 
gardens and fields, and not to cut out the 
fruit and seed-bearing shrubs and vines along 
the fences and stone walls. Two or three 
corn shocks left standing in 
an open field, opened at the 
bottom and with a few ears 
left hanging inside, offer 
good shelter and retreat to 
harried, hungry birds in the 
vicinity. 

During the earlier part of 
November, the game birds 
are feeding on the few re- 
maining berries and fruits 
which are still on the plants, 
such as the panicled dogwood, poison ivy, 
bittersweet, and the smilaxes. They are pick- 
ing up the fallen fruits of the hawthornes, 
flowering dogwood, spicebush, horsebalm, and 
partridge pea, but these foods will soon be 
exhausted, or buried under the snow. 

So now is the time to erect some feeding 
shelters in the woods and the large, open 
fields. Crude lean-tos are all that are neces- 
sary, and they can be made of materials found 
at hand in the woods. The accompanying il- 
lustration gives a general idea of the frame- 
work. The bars parallel to the top cross-bar 
are not necessary, but are convenient to have 
in place when weaving the roof. The roof 
consists of branches of evergreens, such as 
spruce, pine, or hemlock, woven in and out 
as compactly as possible so as to keep out the 
greater amount of snow. If evergreens are 
not handy, small bundles of hay, or thickly 
matted brush can be used, or any similar ma- 
terial. You should have the open side face the 
south, and dig up the ground under the shel- 
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Father told him, he said that Jenkins was an 
example of the kind of man who knows what 
he wants to do with his life and does it. He 
said that, if old Jenkins had been willing to 
be bound down by college rules and regula- 
tions, he would have been one of the greatest 
teachers of mathematics in America. But he 
wanted to be free from all that. He preferred 
running a gun store and doing a little taxi- 
dermy now and then. No, sir—you can for- 
get old Jenkins.” 

“When we are on a case, Inspector Dane,” 
Betty said, “we try not to forget anybody, 
or anything. And we try to use our eyes. 
I think now we had better visit the scene 
of the crime, and see what we can see.” 

In less than a minute we were out of the 
house, but suddenly Betty turned back. 

"Go right along,” she said. “I'll catch up 
with you. I'll be just a minute; | want to 
telephone.” So we walked slowly toward 
Arthur's house, and presently Betty came 
hurrying up and joined us. 

Mrs. Dane, Art's mother, heard us, and 
came to the door to meet us. 





LEAN-TO CONSTRUCTION 
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ter so that grit is exposed. Leave both sides 
virtually wide open and an opening at the 
bottom back so that the birds may flush readi- 
ly if pursued beneath the lean-to by an enemy 
—otherwise the shelter would be nothing but 
a trap. 

Several handfuls of cracked grain is the 
usual quantity and form of food scattered, 
once or twice a week, beneath a game bird 
shelter. 

You might canvas the neighboring farms 
for grain contributions, offering to set up a 
station near the farms contributing. And even 
city girls can build and maintain feeding 
shelters in the nearer rural areas by making 
the project a part of a club 
program, with alternating 
groups taking their turn at 
visiting the shelters each 
week. The whole idea pre- 

sents an opportunity for 
A individual ingenuity, and 
the returns are great in the 
form of relief to starving 
wild life, as well as fun 
and adventure for yourself 
all winter. 

It is too early yet to do much for other 
wild animals. Save any hickory nuts and 
«corns that you can still find. They will be 
useful later. If you live in the country, throw 
together two or three brush piles out in the 
fields where there is no fire danger. They | 
make good shelter for scurrying rabbits. And | 
ask Dad to put away a few heads of cabbage | 
from his garden for you, for the deer will ap- | 
preciate them in midwinter. | 

Winter has become a matter of life or | 
death, in terms of food and shelter, for our | 
wild creatures, so let’s start now, during this 
opening month of winter, to make up for 
some of the needless, unexpressed tortures 
which we and our ancestors have caused our 
little wild neighbors. 

It would be a good idea, too, to keep a 
daily record of all this in your nature note- 
book. Jot down short descriptions of the 
antics of the birds at your windowsill and on 
the platform, and make note of the tracks and 
other signs of wild life around your shelters. 








“The Detective Club?” she asked. “All of 
you are here, I see. I wanted to call the 
police, but Art said he wanted your Club to 
have a first chance. I haven't told Mr. Dane,” 
she added. “This is a busy day for him at his 
office, and I did not want to worry him.” 

"He doesn’t know the white blackbird is 
gone?” Betty asked. 

“No,” Mrs. Dane said. “He left the black- 
bird on the table by the window on the sun 
porch last night, and this morning he did 
not go near it at all. Art can tell you that.” 

“You don't mind telling us, Mrs. Dane, 
who discovered that the white blackbird was 
gone, do you?” asked Betty. 

“Of course not, Superintendent Bliss,”” said | 
Mrs. Dane. “It was I who discovered that | 
the plaque was missing. After Mr. Dane 
went to the office, I went to the sun porch 
to get the plaque and hang it over the fire- 
place, and it was gone.” 

“And you don't mind us asking this, do 
you?” said Dick Prince. “Do you know 
whether Maggie told Bill Roscoe anything?” 

“I did ask her that,” Mrs. Dane replied, 
“and she told me, quite frankly, that she had 
told Bill Roscoe all about the white blackbird. 
She would, naturally, (Continued on page 42) | 
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Make attractive suede link belts. Any girl can make them— 
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No Tools Required 


Just think! You can get all materials for making one of these 
beautiful suede calf belts for as little as 50c. Leading stores 
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THs month and next, I shall tell you about 

as many of the new books for boys and 
girls as I possibly can, and just why I think 
each one mentioned will make a fine Christ- 
mas present, either for a small child, or for 
some boy or girl your own age. 

Books for the youngest—how gay they are 
and entertaining! A real piece of news is 
that Little Black Sambo is here again, in a 
new book, Sambo and the Twins by Helen 
Bannerman (Stokes, $1.00). Yes, in this 
story, Little Black Sambo and his own small 
brother and sister come to the rescue in a 
crisis, and there are engaging pictures, too. 

There are plenty of laughs, and plenty of 
bright pictures in these books for the young- 
est, also:—Giant Otto and Otto at Sea by 
William Péne du Bois (Viking, each 65c), 
both stories about an ee-normous Otterhound 
who gets into all kinds of things; The Tail of 
the Sorry Sorrel Horse by our own AMERICAN 
Girt Managing Editor, Elizabeth Honness, 
with pictures by Pelagie Doane (Nelson, 
$1.25), about the horse, James, who had a 
bee-yew-ti-ful tail until he lost it, and how 
he acquired a startling new one, most ele- 
gant; and Tammie and That Puppy by Dor- 
othy and Marguerite Bryan (Dodd, Mead, 
$1.00), another delightful story about the 
famous Scottie, which tells how Tammie’s 
nose went out of joint. 

Miss Carlotta by Lionel Reid, illustrated by 
Richard Denison (Oxford, $1.25) is an en- 
tertaining picture-story of a little girl who 
wanted to have tea with the king, and did; 
and our ridiculous old friend, Mr. Tootleoo, 
comes back again in Mr. Tootleoo and Co. by 
Bernard and Elinor Darwin (Harper, $1.50), 
with further mad adventures in rhyme. 

There are so many entrancing picture books 
for small children, it is difficult to choose. 
Mittens by Clare Turlay Newberry (Harper, 
$1.75) has some of the loveliest kitten pic- 
tures imaginable, and tells an engaging story 
of a small boy who longed for a kitten—and 
what happened when he got it! Snipp, Snapp, 
Snurr and the Yellow Sled by Maj Jan Lind- 
man (Whitman, $1.00) tells, in picture and 
story, of how these three widely loved little 
brothers earned a yellow sled for themselves, 
and then gave it away. Peggy and Her Pony 
by Helen Sewell (Oxford, $1.25) is about 
something every child knows—how nice it 
would be to have a pony, and how delightful 
it is to get it! The pictures of Peggy and her 
pony are appealing. 

Three unusual picture books this year are 
these:—George Washington, by Ingri and 
Edgar d’Aulaire (Doubleday, Doran, $2.00), 
the true story of the Father of our Country 
from the time he was a little boy, with pic- 
tures that children will take to their hearts; 
The Songs We Sing by Hendrik Van Loon 
(Simon and Schuster, $1.00), a delightful 
collection of songs small children love to sing, 
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with Mr. Van Loon’s entertaining pictures to 
illustrate each one; The A. B. C. of Babar by 
Jean de Brunhoff (Random House, $1.50), 
about the popular elephant, Babar, with a 
book game to play—in each sprightly pic- 
ture are objects whose names begin with a 
certain letter, names in French as well as 
English. The idea is to see how many you 
can guess, and the answers are in the back of 
the book. 





BOOKS of fascinating facts, which next- 
older readers will love to pore over, are to 
be found in Peter and the Frog's Eye by Julius 
King (Grosset and Dunlap, $2.00), adven- 
tures in the outdoors, with unusual photo- 
graphs of what two small boys saw one sum- 
mer’s afternoon; and in The Story Book of 
Foods From the Fields by Maud and Miska 
Petersham (Winston, $2.50), the true story 
of sugar, corn, wheat, and rice, with colorful 
illustrations by these two famous artists. 

If you are choosing a story for these next- 
older readers, you can’t go wrong with The 
Magic Pudding by Norman Lindsay (Farrar 
and Rinehart, $1.50), the adventures of Al- 
bert, the Puddin’, and Bunyip Bluegum, the 
kinkajou bear, Bill Barnacle, the Sailor, and 
Sam Sawnoff, the Penguin bold. The Puddin’ 
Stealers provide excitement—and the pictures 
are funny, too. Little Girl With Seven Names 
by Mabel Leigh Hunt (Stokes, $1.50) has 
unusual charm, both in its story and its pic- 
tures—it is about a small Quaker girl who 
had more names than she knew what to do 
with—though she does do something, at that! 
Teeny and the Tall Man by Julian R. Meade 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.00) is about a very 
little girl and her very tall friend, and the fun 
they have together in the country and in New 
York—an appealing American story with vi- 
vacious pictures by Grace Paull. Another 
American story I like very much is The 
Smiths and Rusty by Alice Dalgliesh (Scrib- 
ner, $1.75), which is about a brother and sis- 
ter who moved to the country with their fam- 
ily and their guinea pigs—and about the dog 
they found. 


BOOKS about Elves, and Curious People, 

and Magic, appeal to many young readers 
from eight to twelve, and there are some 
splendid ones, this year. Tales From Grimm 
translated and illustrated by the eminent artist 
Wanda Gag (Coward McCann, $1.50), is 
one of the most beautiful. Very lovely, too, 
and unusual is Tales From a Finnish Tupa by 
James Cloyd Bowman and Margery Bianco 
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(Whitman, $2.50), exceptionally well trans- 
lated folk tales, with picturesque illustrations 
by Laura Bannon. Three Golden Oranges and 
Other Spanish Tales by Ralph Steele Boggs 
and Mary Gould Davis (Longmans, $2.00) 
introduces unique characters and Spanish 
magic. Emma Brock’s pictures havesreal Span- 
ish atmosphere. 

One of the most amusing stories for eight- 
to-twelve-year-olds is Judy and Chris by Chris- 
tine Govan (Houghton Mifflin, $2.00). Yes, 
this story tells more about the inimitable 
Plummer children and their madcap pranks. 
No Sitch the Hound by Phil Stong (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.00) with pictures by Kurt Wiese 
introduces an incredible dog to whom almost 
anything might happen—and does. War 
Paint, with pictures and story by the distin- 
guished artist Paul Brown (Scribner, $2.00) 
is an outstanding horse book, the story of how 
War Paint, a wild pony of the plains, was 
captured by Indians on the warpath. Sword 
of the Wilderness by Elizabeth Coatsworth 
(Macmillan, $2.00) is a well-written story of 
a boy captive among the Indians, in the early 
days, with excellent pictures by Harvé Stein. 
Teeny Gay by Charlie Simon (Dutton, $2.00) 
is intriguing in its setting and its appeal 
the story of a girl and a boy on an Arkansas 
house boat, with a flood for climax and a 
most satisfactory ending. Roller Skates by 
Ruth Sawyer (Viking, $2.00), is the story of 
an adventurous year in the life of a little girl 
in New York, in days just past. It is written 
with distinction, humor, and understanding, 
and it is, assuredly, a book to treasure. Ship's 
Parrot by Honoré Morrow and William J. 
Swartman (Morrow, $2.00) tells of a delight- 
ful boy and his grey-and-red parrot on board 
a boat. What a parrot! No wonder the ex- 
citement in the story mounts rapidly and un- 
expectedly. Gordon Grant's pictures for this 
story have in them the tang of life at sea. And 
for zestful adventures among pirates, there is 
The Happy Mariners by Gerald Bullett 
(Dodge, $2.00), the story of three children 
who draw an imaginary map of an island 
where buried treasure is to be found—and 
then go there! 





G TORIES of other lands are not forgotten, 
either. The Golden Basket, written and 
illustrated by the artist, Ludwig Bemelmans 
(Viking, $2.00), the story of three children 
in Bruges, has in it the glamor of that pictur- 
esque old city. No less picturesque are the 
story and pictures in Umi, written and illus- 
trated by another distinguished artist, Robert 
Lee Eskridge (Winston, $2.00), which tells 
the story of an Hawaiian boy who became 
king. Afke’s Ten by Ninke van Hichtum, 
translated by Marie Pidgeon (Lippincott, 
$2.00) is the story of an entertaining Dutch 
family—a book which has been already read 
and enjoyed by thousands of children in Eu- 
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RAQUEL 


A Girl of Puerto Rico 
by Chesley Kahmann 


Dark-eyed Raquel and her American friend, 
Jo Patterson, are as different as can be—but 
they share an exciting adventure that stirs 
up a lovely old Spanish plantation. Illustrated 
by F. Luis Mora. $2.00. 


College on Horseback 
by Esther Greenacre Hall 


Thousands of girls have enjoyed this fine 
story and its companion, Back to Buckeye. 
Each, $2.00. And here’s Mrs. Hall's newest 
book— 


Up Creek and 
Down Creek 


Stirring, unusual tales 
of life today in the 
backwoods of old 
Kentucky — real girls 
and boys and exciting 
happenings. $2.00. 






Send for a catalog of 
"* — good books for girls— 


RANDOM HOUSE, 20 E. 57 St., N.Y. 

















Challenge 


Stories of Courage and Love 
Collected by 


HELEN FERRIS 


Your own book review editor 
has selected these stories and 
written the biographical sketches 
which will tell you what you 
want to know about Dorothy 
Canfield, Walter de la Mare, 
Eden Phillpotts, Herman Mel- 
ville and the other noted au- 
thors in the book. $2.00 


And don’t f re Agger fer 
alog 






your favorite authors. 
Doubleday, Doran, 


Garden City, 8.1. 
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| Codfish Musket by Agnes Danforth Hewes 
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rope and is now brought to this country for | 
us. Tally-ho by Margaret S. Johnson and | 
Helen Lossing Johnson (Harcourt, Brace, | 
$1. 75) is about a much traveled dog who was | 
born in England, became a pet in a city fire | 
house here, and was finally a resident in a| 


Virginia kennel. i]s 


Be sure to look at these three books, too:— | 
Joseph Haydn, the Merry Little Peasant by 
Opal Wheeler and Sybil Deucher (Dutton, | 
$2.00), the true story of the great musician— | 
this is an unusually good biography, both in 
story and pictures; The Book of Living Rep- 
tiles by Raymond Ditmars, the famous cura- 
tor of the Bronx Zoo, and Helene Carter 
(Lippincott, $2.00)—a brightly colored pic- 
ture-map-book of reptiles around the world, 
showing just where they are found, together 
with fascinating facts about them by Dr. Dit-. 
mars, a book for the whole family; and Flow- | 
ers and Their Travels by Frances Margaret | 
Fox (Bobbs Merrill, $1.50) which tells how | 
flowers have traveled around the world. Any | 
one who loves flowers will appreciate this | 
book, and I recommend it for troop and camp 
libraries, 





AND now for books for boys and girls in 
their teens! Audubon by Constance Rourke 
(Harcourt, Brace, $3.00) is beautiful, as well 
as interesting and well written. Here is the 
story of this great naturalist’s life, of the mys- 
tery of his birth, of his arrival in America, 
of the dream that carried him on to glorious 
achievement. Twelve of Audubon’s beautiful 
bird pictures are reproduced in the colors in 
which he painted them. This is a book to 
treasure all your life. 

For your brother interested in airplanes, 
The Wonder Book of the Air by C. B. Allen 
and Lauren D. Lyman (Winston, $2.50) 
would be a happy choice—the complete story 
of aircraft from its beginning to the present, 
every step of the way generously illustrated 
with photographs. Or if adventures of to-day 
are your brother's choice, consider Flag of the 
Desert by Herbert Best (Viking, $2.00), the 
adventures of two English boys in g West 
African intrigue; or Hard Alee! by Nora Ben- 
jamin (Random House, $2.00), which tells of 
carefree adventures aboard a boat. 

Well-told adventures of yesterday are found 
in Raiders’ Hoard by Merritt Parmelee Allen 
(Longmans, $1.75), the story of a search for 
lost treasure during Civil War days in Ver- 
mont; In the Stone Age by Gregory Trent 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.00), the story of Ag, a 
boy in the Stone Age, and how he and a 
friend discovered fire for their people; The 


(Doubleday, Doran, $2.00), a spirited tale 
about a boy who goes from Boston, in clipper 
ship days, to Washington, and there under- 
takes a hazardous journey for the great pres- 
ident, Thomas Jefferson, himself. 


BOOKS for girls—again, I can scarcely 
choose. Proud indeed we are of Discov- 
ering My Job (Nelson, $1.50), edited by our 
magazine’s own Editor, Anne Stoddard, and 
made up of the helpful articles about many 
kinds of work, first published in THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL. (Other AMERICAN Gir books, 
too, are on the autumn lists. I am going to 
tell you all about them in a special Book 
Page, later.) 

Betsy's Napoleon by Jeanette Eaton (Mor- 
row, $2.50) is another especially fine book, 
the absorbing story, based on fact, of a girl 
who knew Napoleon on the island of St. 
Helena. This book is written by an author 
whom you already know as being one of the 














The Junior Bible 


An American Translation 
Edited by 
EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


A Bible especially designed for young 
people—a selected volume of those parts 
of the Bible that are of most interest to 
boys and girls, with introductory notes by 
a Biblical scholar to help them fully un- 
derstand and appreciate this great story 
book and the background in which it is 
written. 


Designed as a modern juvenile book. 
Large type, blue cloth binding stamped 
in gold, with 52 beautiful illustrations in 
black and white by Frank Dobias, a dis- 
tinguished artist. 


Price $2.50 
Write for descriptive circular 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue New York City 














Footprints 


in the Dust 
by Alice Cooper Bailey 


Decorations by Margaret Ayer 


The scene is part of Hawaii and Mrs. 
Bailey's intimate knowledge of the coun- 
try raises her story much above the or- 
dinary. Withinformation about theIslands 
and their people, the addition of a sus- 
tained element of mystery, the hint of 
a double romance, and a seasoning of 
humor, we have all the ingredients of a 
first rate story. The conversation is that 
of natural young Americans. Girls in 
their teens will keenly enjoy this story 
of Agatha Grey and her adventures at 
Puupueo. $2.00 
Send for new catalog of 
Books jor Boys and Girls 
Longmans, Green & Co., 114 Fifth Ave., New York 
Toronto, Canada 
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EARN MONEY 
Sell Xmas Cards 


Parker cards are easiest to sell—net you a 
handsome profit. Highest quality—attractive 
boxes—beautiful selection. Densaltenel rices, 
as low as |5c a box. Write om full details and 
SAMPLE BOX on approval. 

PARKER QUALITY CO. 
a ee Pa. 





Of all publish- 
ers. Largest stock 


PLAYS 2225 


west. Any play that is in print. Prompt and 
accurate service. Catalogue on request. 
J. R. HELLENER and COMPANY 
Atchison, Kansas 
























PLAYS! 


for amateurs or professionals 


MOSTLY new, including 
farces, comedies, and dramas in 
one, two and three acts, with 
large or small casts. Easily 
staged. Many have received 
prizes in national contests. 
Write today for free catalogue. 
It renders selection .easy. 


The Penn Publishing Company 
930 Filbert Street Philadelphia 

















Who Wants 
This Doll? 


A* Shirley Temple,” 13 inches tall, with Shirley’s 


adorable smile, curls, and dimples. Cutely 
dressed down to silk socks and dainty slippers, 
she’s the perfect gift for any little girl! 


END us only two 1-year subscriptions for 
The Saturday Evening Post, sold at $2 each, 
and we'll send you “Shirley,” all charges pre- 
paid. Or, send four 1-year Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal subscriptions, sold at $1 each, and win this 
lovely doll. Doll will be sent in U.S.and Canada. 
(To win prize, subscriptions must be sold 
to persons living outside your own home.) 
Please pin subscribers’ names and addresses 
with your own name and address to this ad. 
Then send with $4 in checks or money order to 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
942 Independence Square, Phila., Penna. 
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best there is for older boy and girl readers, 

Unusual—and most interesting—heroines 
are to be found in the following books:— 
Sun Bird by Rhoda Morris (Little, Brown, 
$1.75) the story of a girl shipwrecked in 
Eskimo land, of her adventurous life there and 
her dramatic rescue; in Mademoiselle Mis- 
fortune by Carol Ryrie Brink (Macmillan, 
$2.00), about a young French girl who ac- 
cepts a unique position traveling with an ec- 
centric American woman, and about the mys- 
tery she unravels; in Tangled Waters (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $2.00), by Florence Crannell 
Means, about an Indian girl and her life on 








the bird being such a curiosity and all of us so 
interested in it. She admitted that she told 
Bill it must be worth a lot of money.” 

By that time Betty had moved toward the 
sun porch, and we had all trailed along after 
her. She stood in the doorway, looking up 
and down and all around, with us crowded 
behind her and Mrs, Dane at her side. 

“That is the table?”” she asked. “And that 
is the window? The plaque was on that 
table? The window was open just as it is 
now? And was that door locked?” 

Mrs. Dane's answer to all these questions 
was “yes,” and Betty walked to the table. 
She leaned across it and looked out of the 
window. 

“Anyone could have reached in from out- 
side to take the plaque,”’ Betty said. “There 
would be no footprints on that grass.” 

“We never imagined anyone would steal 
the blackbird,” said Mrs. Dane, as if excusing 
herself for carelessness. “Such a thing never 
entered our minds. We never close the win- 
dow there—the door into the house is kept 
locked.” 

“We close it when it rains, Mother,” Art 
said. * 

“But there was no sign of rain last night, 
Arthur,” his mother reminded him. 

“There was some wind,” remarked Betty. 
“It blew a little last night, didn’t it?” 

“But there's nothing here the wind would 
harm,” Mrs. Dane smiled. “You don’t mean 
the wind could have blown the plaque away, 
do you, Superintendent?” 

“No,” said Betty, stepping into the sun 
porch. “A wind would blow in and not 
out, but, even if it blew outward, it would 
not blow a plaque like that entirely away. 
This is the cover that was on the table last 
night, I suppose?” 

Mrs. Dane said it was and, as Betty was 


looking at it closely, Mrs. Dane looked at it 
closely, too. So did I, to tell the truth, 
because when Betty is on the trail of a 


mystery and looks at anything closely, I want 
to see what she sees. It was easy enough to 
see something here. The table cover was 
white, embroidered with a flower design in 
white, and the top surfaces of the embroid- 
ered flowers were smudged with blue that 
did not belong there. Mrs. Dane frowned 
and gathered up the table-cover. 

“I’m ashamed,” she said. “What sort of 
a housekeeper must you girls think I am! 
But I'm sure this cover was clean yesterday.” 

“And so am I,” said Betty. “I am sure 
it was clean. Just let me have the cover a 
minute. Inspector Prince, what would you 
say this blue is?” 





Dick took the table-cover. 
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the Navajo reservation in Arizona; and in 
All Things New by Sonia Daugherty (Nel- 
son, $1.75), about two Russian girls who 
come to this country with their families to 
make a new life for themselves. 

For Challenge: Stories of Courage and Love 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.00), Collected by 
Helen Ferris, 1 read many stories by distin- 
guished authors in order to select those which 
are included in the book. They are about 
girls who courageously met crises of many 
kinds—fire, shipwreck, and day-to-day prob- 
lems of unhappiness. I hope you will like my 
choice! 


WHITE BLACKBIRD MYSTERY 


“It looks like chalk to me, Superintendent,” 
he said, after he had studied it a bit. “I 
would say it was blue chalk.” 

He handed the cover to Betty, and she 
handed it to Mrs. Dane who crumpled it 
together as a woman does when she means 
an article shall not be used again until it 
has been laundered. 

“Thank you,” Betty said. “Will it be all 
right if we look at the place where Mr. Dane 
first hung the plaque?” 

“My dear child—” Mrs. Dane began, then 
she corrected herself. “I mean, my dear 
Superintendent Bliss, anything you want that 
will help you solve this little mystery, you 
can have. Mr. Dane will be so upset if he 
comes home and finds his precious white 
blackbird is gone! All I ask is that you work 
as quickly as you can, so that I can turn the 
mystery over to the police if you fail to 
solve it.” 

“But the mystery is solved,” said Betty 
with pretended innocence. “We just want 
to check up the clues, Mrs. Dane. It is part 
of the routine of the Detective Club.” 

Mrs. Dane stared at her. 

“Solved?’’ she exclaimed. “Do you mean 
you know who took the blackbird? Do you 
mean you know where it is?” 

“I don’t know exactly where it is at this 
minute,” Betty answered, “but we will all 
know soon. At least, I think so, Mrs. Dane.” 

“Well, I declare!” Mrs. Dane looked at 
Betty harder than ever. “You are certainly 
the most remarkable—ah—Superintendent of 
Detectives I ever saw. Do all of you girls 
and boys know as much about this as Betty 
does?” 

I didn’t, and I said so frankly. So did 
Dot and Dick. Only Art said anything else. 

“Don't you let her bunco you, Mother,” 
he said. “Make her make good. You know 
how these detectives are—the police report 
that they are about to make important dis- 
coveries.” ” 

“That will do, Inspector Dane,” Betty said 
sternly. “I did not say we were about to 
make important discaveries. May we see the 
place where the plaque hung, Mrs. Dane?” 

Mrs. Dane led us to the dining room and 
pointed to the wall above the fireplace. There 
was a nail there, and it was not so high that 
Bety could not see the wall below it without 
standing on a chair. She looked at the wall 
a moment and then turned to me. 

“Look closely, Inspector Madge,” she said, 
“and tell me what you see, if anything.” 

I craned my neck and looked as Betty had 
told me, and I did see specks of blue chalk 
on the light brown wall paper. 

“Blue chalk, I think,” I said. And the 
others looked, including Mrs. Dane, and they 
all said there were surely small specks of 
blue chalk. 
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“If it were necessary,” Betty told them, 
“I could send one of my Inspectors down 
to the gun store of Elbert Jenkins and, in 
the back shop where he stuffs birds, a piece 
of blue chalk would be found. But it is not 
necessary because I know it is there. Mr. 
Jenkins used the blue chalk to write some- 
thing on the back of the plaque on which 
he mounted the white blackbird in such a 
hurry.” 

“And some came off on the wall here,” 
Dot murmured. 

“Yes, and more rubbed off on the table- 
cover when Mr. Dane and Professor Wilkins 
moved it around while looking at the white 
blackbird,” Dick Prince added. “But where 
does that get you, Superintendent?” 

“It gets us back to the sun porch and the 
open window, Inspector,” Betty said, smiling 
at Dick. “And the wind that was blowing 
last night. Didn’t you see anything except 
what we were talking about, when we were 
on the sun porch?” 

“I saw some chairs and a settee.” 
grinned. 

“You should learn to use your eyes, In- 
spector,” Betty told him good-naturedly. 
“There were three matting rugs on the floor. 
Two of the rugs were oval, and one was 
round. The round rug was—and still is— 
slightly turned up on one side where a leg 
of the settee had pushed against it. That 
edge is toward the open window. Under that 
edge of the round rug is a piece of paper. 
Inspector Dot, will you bring that piece of 
paper here?” 

Dot went in a hurry. 

“I think,” said Betty, “that piece of paper 
is a note—we will know when Dot brings it 
to us. I think Bingo Bates went to Elbert 
Jenkins to have him explain some algebra 
or geometry problem, and Mr. Jenkins took 
up an unused plaque and used the back of 
it, marking on it with blue chalk. Bingo 
Bates thought he understood, but later he 
couldn't remember, so he went back to Mr. 
Jenkins, and Mr. Jenkins was not there.” 

“And the plaque wasn’t there because 
Jenkins had used it to mount the white 


Dick 
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blackbird, and had sent it here by Bingo | 


himself,” said Art. 

“Exactly so, Inspector,’ said Betty. “And 
Bingo guessed that the data he wanted was 
on this very plaque, so he came here last 
night to see it, but everyone was away. He 
saw the white blackbird on the table in the 
sun porch and borrowed it, and he scribbled 
a note to Arthur, saying he would bring the 
plaque and the white blackbird back to-day. 
He knew Art would explain to his father—” 

“Because old Art, like the rest of us, wants 
old Bingo to stay in the High School,” said 
Dick Prince. “I'll say we do!” 

“Here is the paper,” said Dot, returning 
from the sun porch. “It’s a note from Bingo 


Bates, saying he is borrowing the white 
blackbird.” 
“And—” said Betty again. 


“Here comes Bingo with a bundle,” cried 
Art, who was looking out of the window. 
“It's the white blackbird, or I'm a Piute 
Indian.” 


ND Art was not a Piute Indian. It was 

the white blackbird, all safe and sound and 
not a feather rumpled. Bingo was complete- 
ly apologetic when he heard what a fuss he 
had aroused, but Mrs. Dane told him it was 
quite all right—he could not have known 
that the note he had left would blow off 
the table. 

“And now,” she said, “I want you all to 
have cake and lemonade with me. In every 
detective mystery book I have ever read, the 
detectives are always eating and drinking.”’ 

So, being the Detective Club, we ate and 
drank. Between mouthfuls of cake, I asked 
Betty a question. 

“Who did you telephone to before we 
left your house, Betty?” 

“Just Bingo Bates,” Betty answered. “I 
told him the Danes were worried about the 
white blackbird, and that he might as well 
bring it back now. All he said was, “They 
oughtn’t to be worried; I left a note for 
Ase” 

“Well, anyway—” 
bite of cake. 


I said, and took another 


SUE GOES TO ICELAND 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 


There was a spinning-room at the farm 
where wool was still spun and woven into 
fabrics; a dairy-room where butter and cheese 
were made and cream separated; and any 
number of sleeping rooms with wide beds 
covered with mountainous puffs. “Like so 
many cream puffs,” thought Sue. 

For supper, in addition to blueberries—a 
great luxury which lasts only a short season 
—there was skyr, a smoothly beaten curded 
milk eaten with sugar and thick cream, fresh 
trout from the brook, and roast beef. Vege- 
tables and fresh fruits are almost unknown in 
Iceland because of the very short season of 
summer sunshine. But Jon Jonsson had 
brought with him from the continent canned 
fruits and vegetables which are a great delica- 
cy in Iceland, especially on the farms. 

Gudrun and Sue were shy at first, but be- 
fore long the Icelandic girl was speaking to 
her guest in quaint English, showing her the 
precious potted geranium she had _ nursed 
through the long winter months, and her pet 
lamb. After supper they went out into the 
fields and helped rake the hay, for the sun, of 
course, was still shining low on the horizon. 


Finally it became dusky, in spite of the pink 
glow in the sky, and Sue knew that it must be 
growing very late. She was sleepy, too, after 
the long ride. She and Gudrun picked their 
favorite ponies that were loaded with hay for 
the loft, and, scrambling up on their backs, 
perched there like two elves, peeping out of 
moving haystacks as the little beasts made 
their way to the barns. 

Sue loved the fragrance of the hay barn, 
and she lay down in the hay for a minute 
while her friend led the ponies away to be un- 
loaded. When Gudrun came back, there she 
was, curled up like a kitten, sound asleep. 
Suddenly something woke her and she sat up 
and rubbed her eyes while Gudrun, smiling 
roguishly, hid the straw with which she had 
been tickling her cheek. 

As the two girls went into the house, Sue 
sighed involuntarily. Another week here in 
this enchanting place—and then back to 
school in France again! She hated to leave 
beautiful Iceland, she hated to leave Gudrun 
and all the kind Jonsson family. Then a 
smile lifted the corners of her mouth. For, 
this very morning, her mother had promised 
—if she studied hard all through the term— 
to take her to Switzerland for the Christmas 
holidays! 
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GIRL 
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Send coupon for 
money-raising plan now! 


The tested plan that has earned 
thousands of dollars for hundreds of 
troops during the past three years. 
It’s the Improved American Girl- 
Quaint Shop Plan. Girl Scout troops 
earned over $20,000 last year, and 
can do even better this year. All 
girls in troop benefit. Earn $3.50— 
$7.00—$14.00—often more... . for 
all those things the troop needs. 
Girls: Send in the coupon now! Ab- 
solutely no obligation. This is a won- 
derful opportunity to get those ex- 
tra dollars for your troop. 


USE THIS COUPON 


The American Girl 

Dept. AG3, 570 Lexington Ave. 

New York City 

By all means send me the Official Ameri- 
can Girl-Quaint Shop Plan for earning 
Extra Dollars for my Troop. I under- 
stand there is absolutely no obligation. 
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ANSWER’S TO THIS MONTH’S PUZZLES 


A Booxkisu Puzz.e: Sheep, Sieve, Yacht, Twine, Razor, 
Stoop, China, Cabin. 

Puzzie Pack Worp SQUARE: BLAST 
LOWER 

AWARE 

SERVE 

TREES 

Cuarabe: Louisa Alcott. 

App A Letter: The nine added letters spell SNOW- 
BOUND 

An Enicma: The way to gain a friend is to be one. 


Tricky Worp SQUARE: BITE 
BITE 
BITE 
BITE 
BITE 
Reading down: 1. Bees, (B’s) 2. Byes (I's) 3. Tease 


(T's) 4. Ease (E’s 
Worp JuMPING: Owi, Awl, Ail, Aim, Rim, Ram, Rat, Bat,” 













GLADYS'S TOWN 


Rockport, MAssAcHusetts: I've been re- 
ceiving this lovely magazine for four years 
now as a Christmas present, and it is cer- 
tainly one of the best presents I ever had in 
my life. 

Imagine my surprise when, on reading 
the new serial, Quarry Hill, 1 discovered 
that it was written about my own town! 
My grandfather used to work in those old 
quarry holes which are now filled with wa- 
ter. I have swum out to the raft at the 
beach mentioned, and it is certainly a long, 
hard swim. No wonder Madeleine got tired. 

I love the Bushy and Lofty stories. The 
Betty Bliss stories are good, too, and I wish 
we could have more Western stories about 
Em and Kip. Please excuse this long letter, 
but, you see, when I get started writing I 
have a job to stop. Gladys Kerr 


THE MAGIC PENCIL 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA: I have just received 
my fourth AMERICAN GiRL, and I am en- 
joying it immensely. It seems that every 
issue gets better than the last. 

I read Pencil Magic in the July issue, and 
thought it very good. We were getting 
ready to go on our vacation up in Oregon 
and, as I am interested in drawing, I did as 
Chester March suggested. There were so 
many beautiful spots I would have loved to 
sketch, but I couldn't draw them all so I 
had to be satisfied with the ones I did try. 
I know there are lots of other girls who did 
the same, and I only hope they got as big a 
kick out of it as I did. 

I like THE AMERICAN GiRL so well I'm 
never going to stop taking it. 

Marjory Wilds 


POLLY IN PARIS 


HoLtywoop, CALIFORNIA: For the past 
two years my father has presented to me, at 
Christmas time, three magazines, but THE 
AMERICAN GiRL scores higher than all. I 
do just love Helen Perry Curtis's stories, 
and I look forward to reading about Sue's 
experiences. 

I'm simply wild about Bushy and Lofty. 
These stories are unique. Bushy is just in- 
evitable enough to be amusing. I adore 
Jean and Joan, and I think it’s a fine way 
to announce the next issue. Quarry Hill is 
becoming a favorite. The Red Hand Bag 
Mystery was fine. Let's have more about 
movies. As I have a three year contract, I 
am very interested. 

This summer I had the pleasure of going 
to Europe, but the prospect of the journey 
was a bit dimmed by thinking of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL magazines I would miss. 
What was my delight, when I found my 


mother walking into the hotel room in Paris 
with the May, June, and July issues of my 
beloved magazine! My mother and the 
magazines both were surprises, and I don’t 
know which I was more glad to see. I ran 
to my mother, and hugged her and THE 
AMERICAN GiRL at the same time. I also 
interested Lita Valencia, a Spanish girl who 
was staying at the hotel, in the magazines. 
Polly Roads 


SCRAPBOOKS 


NEWTON CENTER, MASSACHUSETTS: I have 
been taking THE AMERICAN GirL for two 
years, but this is the first time I have writ- 
ten. I want to say that I think it is the best 
magazine published. 

I have been making a scrapbook of the 
Art Series since I got my first issue of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL; and I have now started 
another scrapbook of The Sports of Yester- 
year which I like very much. 

In my estimation, Betty's Sister was the 
best story this month. Quarry Hill is grand, 
and so are all the others. I am especially 
interested in the articles about college since 
I intend to go to college after graduating 
from high school. 

I always read the Girl Scout features first 
because I am a Girl Scout, and I like to see 
what Scouts in other parts of the country 
do at their troop meetings and during vaca- 
tion. I had a good vacation in Maine, but 
my AMERICAN GIRL always got to me a few 
days late which I did not like. 

Mary Gallagher 


GIRLS OUT-OF-THEIR-TEENS 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW Mexico: My acquaint- 
ance with THE AMERICAN GIRL has been 
a life-long one, yet I have never written to 
you before. However, I have always en- 
joyed the letters in the A Penny For Your 
Thoughts department so much, that I 
thought other girls might be interested in 
my experience with the magazine. 

As a very little girl, I remember seeing 
THE AMERICAN GIRL around where my 
older sister had left it after reading it, and 
even then I thought it a super-de-luxe mag- 
azine. Then, when I became a Girl Scout, 
I subscribed, off and on, for years—always 
enjoying everything I found in it. 

Then came college, and, for two reasons, 
my AMERICAN GirLs lay untouched for a 
year. One reason was that I had so little 
time for anything but a brief glance, usually 
at the pictures in the middle of the maga- 
zine and the joke column; and the other 
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reason was the silly idea I got into my head 
that 1 was now too old for the magazine. 
But one week I had to lie in bed with the 
flu, and I turned to THE AMERICAN GIRLS 
for reading matter, not expecting to enjoy 
them very much. Imagine my pleasure at 
finding that my old friend was still absorb- 
ingly interesting to me! I read every single 
thing in every issue for a solid year, reading 
one magazine after another, until the sup- 
ply was gone. Since then, I have managed 
to find time, somehow, to read each issue 
thoroughly as it comes in, and I urge every 
other girl who thinks she has gotten too old 
for the magazine to try it. It is a wonder- 
ful thing that THE AMERICAN GiRL is able 
to hold the interest of so many different 
ages. I think now I won't ever get too old 
for it! 

As for my favorite departments and stor- 
ies, I would also like to add a word. In 
Step With The Times has been a great help 
to me. I am usually uninterested in po- 
litical science, but this department serves 
the news with sauce, and I like it. The 
jokes are always good, and the covers and 
illustrations are, too. They interest me 
especially, since I plan to be an artist. I 
certainly do like the Bushy and Lofty stories 
and those about Betty Bliss’s Detective 
Club. These stories are clever. The arti- 
cles are always interesting—and articles are 
something else I usually skip in other maga- 
zines. 

More power to you, as a magazine for 
girls out-of-their-teens!§ Martha Root 


MARY ELLEN’S ADVICE 


HOLLISTON, MAssACcHusETTS: I have been 
taking THE AMERICAN Girt for three years, 
and just couldn't get along without it. My 
subscription expires this year, but I am ask- 
ing my parents to give it to me for three 
years again as a Christmas present. 

I am the kind who can’t sit still long 
enough to read—or, at least, I used to be 
that way. For awhile Mother didn’t know 
what she was going to do with me. Finally 
she and Dad got together and gave me a 
three year subscription to THE AMERICAN 
Girt for Christmas, three years ago. It 
seems now as though I just can’t keep away 
from reading those swell stories. 

Everyone tells me I am odd _ because, 
when THE AMERICAN GIRL magazine comes, 
the first thing I turn to is the page contain- 
ing the patterns. I have made most of them. 
But I especially like the patterns in the 
September issue. 

My advice to any girl who doesn’t like 
to read is to ask her parents for THE AMER- 
ICAN Girt—and she will wonder why she 
was so foolish as not to read before. | 
know from my own experience. 

Mary Ellen Holbrook 
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QUARRY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 


They hurried into the house to find out if 
anyone had seen Madeline go, and, if so, in 
what direction she had walked. One of the 
maids remembered that she had passed the 
dining room windows in the middle of the 
afternoon. To be exact, at about half past 
three, for the. maid had been setting the sup- 
per tables. No one knew anything more. 
That was four hours ago. 

“Did she carry anything?” said Miss Rum- 

y. ‘A bag, perhaps? How was she dressed ?”’ 

“I didn’t notice any bag,” said the girl, 
“and she had on her yellow sweater suit.” 

“Don’t you think she has gone off with 
some of the young people,” said Mrs. Ward- 
well soothingly, ‘‘and has forgotten the time?” 

“No,” said Miss Rumsey, “Madeleine 
wouldn't do that, but she might have gone 
to New York to meet her father.’’ 

“T'll look in her room,” quavered Pauline, 
“and see if she’s taken a bag.” 

But Madeleine’s room looked as usual, 
with her toilet things on the dresser, her suit- 
case in the closet. It was improbable that 
she would have gone to New York in a sport 
The maid was right, for Madeleine's 
favorite costume was the only thing missing. 

Just then Jerry came dashing up the stairs. 
He had come to ask the girls to walk to the 
Beldon’s and, when someone told him the 
news, he volunteered to go to the railroad 
station to find out if Madeleine had bought 
a ticket. 

Miss Rumsey, white-faced, sat in silence 
awaiting his return. He brought back the 
answer, “No!” There had been some men, 
several women, a child going to Boston that 
afternoon, but nobody of Madeleine's descrip- 
tion, 

Notifying the police was the next step, and 
by ten o'clock the whole town was alarmed. 
One of the summer people is missing. A 
young girl!” People gathered in groups to 
discuss it. 

“She might have gone to the quarries, or 
to the moors beyond,” said the officer who 
had been sent to Mrs. Wardwell’s to inter- 
view Miss Rumsey. “They stretch for miles, 
and it is possible to get lost on them. Or she 
may have broken her Jeg, or sprained her an- 
kle. We'll send up some parties to scour the 
ground, but first I want to go and see old 
Tess. She lives just beyond here, and she’s 
i suspicious character. She may know some- 
thing. We'll find out, anyway.” 

Walter and Mr. Beldon accompanied him. 
It was dark going around the great quarry, 
but their flashlights showed them the way. 
Close to the horizon was the glow of Glos- 
port lights. 

“I would really enjoy getting something 
on that old hag,” said the officer. “She's had 
a black name for years. Comes of a decent 
family—they've been around here always— 
but they've just petered out, and she’s the 
last. No one knows how she manages to 
live, and take care of all those cats. We 
grilled her at the time of the murder, but she 
was too clever to let anything out.” 

“That was bootlegging, I've heard,” 
Mr. Beldon. 

“Sure thing,” answered the officer, shoot- 
ing his torch into some underbrush. “There's 
a gang around here, but we can’t put our fin- 
gers on them.” 


dt ess. 
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“What about that fellow, Jay?” asked Wal- 
ter. ‘I met him up here, a few nights ago. 
It was after eleven, and he was all alone. 
Mighty. funny, I thought.” 

“That's John Jewett,” replied the officer. 
“I think he’s all right, but we'll keep that in 
mind, for you never can tell these days.” 

The two walked in front, Walter behind. 
Suppose Madeleine was lost on this waste, 
or lying with a broken leg. She'd keep a 
stiff upper lip, he knew, but she would be 
frightened just the same. He wished they 
hadn't played that stupid game, for she’d been 
hurt the other night. 

“That's the trouble with that kind of 
game,” he thought. “It starts in fun, but it 
is sure to get too serious.” 

“Here’s the house where old Tess lives. It's 
all dark, but we'll get her out.” The officer 
knocked sharply on the door. There was no 
response, and he knocked again. ‘Open this 
door,” he shouted. 

It creaked, then moved slowly open. The 
old woman's face peered out. 

“What do you want?” she snarled. Then 
she saw the policeman’s uniform, and her 
face changed. Looking cowed and frightened, 
she opened the door a little wider. “What 
do you want?” she repeated. 

She was in her night clothes, with a shab- 
by garment wrapped about her, and she stood 
sullen as the officer strode in. 


“Make some light here,” he demanded 
roughly. “We've come to look for a girl that 
is lost.” 


“What girl?’”’ asked Tess. 
of any girl.” 

“A young girl, Madeleine Jewett, who is 
missing,” said the officer, more kindly. “We 
have reason to think she may have passed by 
this i She is one of the summer people, 
a tall, fair girl, dressed in yellow. Have you 
seen her—any time this afternoon?” 

Tess hesitated for an instant. Her face 
was out of the light. She spoke hurriedly 
when the ofhcer flashed his torch. ‘This 
afternoon? No, I went to the wharves for 
my fish. This afternoon I was not here.” 

“I will have to search your house,” said 
the officer, poking about with his club at the 
curtain that covered the woman's clothes, and 
under the cot where she slept. There were 
not many places to look, for the room was 
pitifully small and bare. 

Tess watched resentfully. ‘Search if you 
will,” she muttered. “The girl is not here.” 

Mr. Beldon and Walter waited outside. 
The whole thing was distressing, and there 
was really no evidence against the poor old 
woman. The officer finally rejoined them. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘no luck there, but if the 
girl doesn’t turn up, we will question Tess 
further. We'll go back to town now, sound 
an alarm, and organize parties to scour these 
moors. Madeleine might have come this way, 
and the woman not have seen her. Tess does 
go to town for her provisions.” 

Nothing had developed when they returned, 
but most of the crowd had dispersed. Some 
of the houses were still lighted, Mrs. Ward- 
well’s a blaze of light. Mrs. Beldon and 
Mrs. Knowlton were there, and none of the 
household had gone to bed. Miss Rumsey 
was almost crazy from anxiety. They had 
cabled Madeleine’s father, and had offered a 
reward for information. There was nothing 
more they could do. 

Meanwhile parties were sent to the moors 


“I know nothing 











Does your troop want to raise money? Are you planning 
to hold a bazaar, or Christmas sale? You can make a 
nice profit from the sale of our exquis itely colored og 
anese Woodblock Prints and Christmas cards, in 
wide variety of beautiful designs from the Land of the 
Rising Sun. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
from Nippon. 50 different designs. Genuine, hand- 
made woodblocks, printed on exquisite rice paper. At- 
tractively mounted, with envelopes to match. 


WOODBLOCK PRINTS 
beautiful in design and coloring—Mount Fujiyama, 
«herry blossoms, children, Pagodas, landscapes, ete 
the Japan of Yesterday and Today! 


FREE OF CHARGE 
To help you in selling, we will send you a sample 
display FREE OF CHARGE, you to pay expressage. 
The display contains 24 large, and 35 medium size, 
Woodblock Prints, and 50 to 100 assorted Christmas 
cards. This exhibition makes an ideal decoration for 
Japanese booths, bazaars, fairs, ete. 


GENEROUS COMMISSIONS 
The low price of these beautiful Woodblock Prints and 
Christmas Cards makes them easy to sell—the gener- 
ous commissions make it easy for you to earn money. 
Write for full information to-day! 


SHIMA ART COMPANY, INC. 
DEPARTMENT G 
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ALL WOOL, warm as toast, shed snow, rain 
and sleet,—wear well, look smart and sporty. 
SEE these wonderful new coats at your Depart- 
ment or Sporting Goods store. Ask for Old 
Town Moosehead Macks, the kind the guides 
wear. Also Moosehead Blankets for home and 


comp. Membership FREE 
Club and get the “Wangan” 
News,—with Big Woods pictures end all 
about the hand-made “Wangan” Axe, or for 
the name of your nearest store.— 

Write Dept. G 
OLD TOWN WOOLEN CO., INC 


To JOIN the “Wangen” 
Leek for thes label 


on every Mackinaw 




















GUILFORD, MAINE 


FOLLOW THE OLD TOWN TRAIL 
BOYS & 


EARN XMAS MONEY 


GIRts 


Send for 25 CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. Each package 
containing 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, Tags, etc. 
Sell for 10e. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.00. 
Or send for 25 Christmas Greeting Card packages. Each 
package containing 3 cards and 3 envelopes. Sell for 10c. 
When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.00. We trust you. 
CHRISTMAS CARD Co. 
BEVERLY. MASS. 





Dept. 16 


ering Sitver ~ 
12 te 25. 


EXTRA LOW CUT-RATE FALL PRICES! 







ARNS “'si covet 45° 


LB. 
Worsted, Shetlands, Velveens, ete. AT CUT-RATE PRICES! 
FREE i FREE 





mple Cards. Needles “& Knitting Bas 
with order. P Mail- Orders promptly rveow 
F OK YARN CO., 85 Essex St, Dept. A.G.-11 


DENISON’S 
LAYS ie 


roduced everywhere. Gomakere 
minstrel material. Free 
Bi t-S.Denison&Co.,623 Ss. Wi Dept. 87, Chicag 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Like Christmas Carols, add much to Christmas Cheer 


Gay Girl Scouts on a moonlight picnic, happy Girl Scouts singing carols, 
and friendly Girl Scouts distributing gifts make these Christmas cards 


particularly popular. Deep purple, rich reds and yellows, and Girl Scout 


green add color and charm. Simple greetings are a part of the illustration, 


leaving the inside fold blank for personal messages. Each set contains one 


of each illustration, with matching envelopes of the same high quality 


ivory tinted paper. 


11-902, Two sets (6 cards) ...$.10, 25 sets (75 cards) ...$ 1.00 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., National Equipment Service 


570 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. | 














with sticks and lanterns—calling, beating the 
underbrush—and the State troopers had been 
called. Could the girl have stumbled and 
fallen into the quarries? They would drag 
them if she were not found. 

Pauline had thought of that from the first, 
and wandered from room to room in an 
agony of grief and horror. Madeleine had 
been fascinated with the quarries, and loved 
to look down into them. Had she lost her 
balance and pitched in? Miss Rumsey was 
at last persuaded to lie down, and Paul came 
and lay down beside her. The two drew to- 
gether in their trouble. 


The next afternoon, about six o'clock, 
Captain Perkins’s boat came into the harbor 
and up to its moorings. John Jewett was alone 
in her. He climbed wearily to the wharf. 

“Where've you been?’ somebody shouted. 

“Glosport,” said John. “Had engine trou- 
ble, with a big party on my hands. Landed 
them, but had to stay out all night. I've been 
working at the engine since daybreak.” 

“Then you ain't heard the news,” said the 
man. “Girl lost, one of the summer folks. 
Oughtn’t to go wandering about alone.” 

John made no answer. He was hurtying 
up the wharf, anxious to get a bath and food, 
and to see his aunt. She would be worried, 
although sometimes he was caught out over 
night. 

Miss Pond came to the hall when she heard 
his step. “Oh, John, I am so glad you're 
home! Have you heard the terrible news?” 

John looked dirty and tired, and his face 
was streaked with black. ‘Somebody lost,” 
he said. ‘Tell me about it.” 

“It's Madeleine!” said Miss Pond. 
leine Jewett.” 

John listened in silence, but his aunt saw 


*“Made- 








his expression change. Self-contained, sen- 
sitive, he was a boy of few words, but this 
new friendship had meant much to him. 
Miss Pond knew it. He walked to the win- 
dow, and stood thinking a minute. 

“Aunt Ellen,” he said at last, “Madeleine 
had an appointment to meet me at the old 
stone house yesterday. She was going to 
bring her friend, Pauline, with her. They 
knew some story about one of the old Jewetts 
who used to live there, and were awfully 
anxious to see the house. About two o'clock 
that party came in, to go out fishing—and, 
of course, I had to take them—so I wrote 
Madeleine that I could not meet her and her 
friend. I had expected to see her last night 
to explain, but my engine broke down and 
I had a lot of trouble. I don’t believe Made- 
leine would have gone to that house alone, 
but I'll go to the police and tell them. There’s 
a chance that it may give them an idea.” 

John went, without waiting to wash up. 
He picked up Manuel at the wharf, and took 
him along. He was interviewed by Mr. 
Beldon and by one of the State troopers. 
They listened to his story with keen attention. 

“At what time did you send the note?” 
Mr. Beldon asked. “And who took it?” 

“A few minutes after two o'clock,” John 
answered, “And I sent it by a boy who was 
around the docks. A Portuguese, named 
Manuel. He's waiting outside now.” 

It was a real clue. Madeleine might not 
have gotten the note, and might have gone 
to the old house to meet him. Manuel was 


the one to be questioned next. Why hadn't 
he told about the letter? 
Manuel's story was straight. He had not 


spoken of the circumstance because he hadn’t 
seen Madeleine. 


Wardwell’s, but Miss Jewett was still at din- 





He took the note to Mrs.: 
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ner, and no one was around. He left the note 
on a table in the hall. It was addressed to 
Madeleine. She must have gotten it. 

A stupid thing to do, but the boy seemed 
stupid. He had a fair reputation in the 
town, though. There seemed no reason to 
doubt his word. 

“That disposes of the idea of her going to 
the old house,” said the trooper. “We'll 
search it in the morning, however—just on 
the chance.” 

A second new development was word from 
Mr. Jewett’s hotel in Paris. He had started 
for home before the cable arrived, and was 
then on the ocean. His ship was due in five 
days. That complicated the affair, but they 
would go on doing everything possible. 

“It is too terrible,” said Miss Pond sadly 
when John returned, late in the evening. 
She had saved supper for him, but he could 
not eat. She went to the pantry and brought 
back a glass of milk. “Drink this, darling. 
You look all in. It’s been a terrific strain.” 

After his aunt went to her room, Joha 
stood by the window in the dark, thinking. 
Could Madeleine not have gotten the note? 
Could she have gone to the old house? “I 
refuse to believe that she is in those quarries 
I simply refuse,’ he muttered, clenching his 
fists. “I’m going to start on a search of my 
own, beginning in the old house.” 

Suddenly there was a sharp rattle, then 
another, as if someone had thrown a hand- 
ful of gravel against the house. John jumped 
to the window, and looked out. That part 
of the garden was in shadow, but he thought 
he saw something. 

“Who is that?’ he called. 

“Jay, come out here!” It was a woman's 
voice, speaking in an undertone. 

John felt for his flash, then stole to the 
kitchen door, and stepped out. There was no 
sign of anyone, the night was very still. 

“What do you want?” he said softly. 
“Where are you?” 

There was shrubbery near, and he heard a 
rustling behind it. He flashed his light. 

“Show yourself,” he said impatiently. 
“What's the sense of all this mystery?” Ther 
he saw who it was—Tess, crouching, with a 
shawl drawn closely about her. Her hand 
was raised, and John saw that it was shaking. 

“Why, Tess,” he said more gently, “I had 
no idea it was you.” 

“The light, put out the light,” she breathed. 

John strode over and grasped her by the 
arm. “Tess, tell me. Is this something that 
concerns Madeleine Jewett? Do you know 
where she is? Quickly, speak!” 

Tess wrung her hands desperately. Even 
in the shadow John could see. “Yes,” she 
whispered, “but they will kill me if they 
know I've told. You must promise never, 
never to tell that it was I—” 

John’s hand on her arm tightened. “Where 
is Madeleine? If you know where she is, 
tell me at once!” 

Tess drew back with a low cry. “I will 
not tell until you promise. Jay—’’ she clawed 
his arm with her thin, knotted fingers— 
“promise!” 

“Is Madeleine living? 
I'll promise anything!” 

Tess looked about fearfully, then drew 
John’s head down. “I think so.” Her whis- 
per was scarcely audible. ‘She is in the 
cellar of the old stone house.” 


If she is living, 


Who locked Madeleine into the cellar— 
and who were “they” whom old Tess feared? 
The next installment of this fascinating mys- 
tery story will answer these questions. 
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John, with his 
feet in the aisle, was 
busily chewing gum 
when his _ teacher 
said sternly, “John, 
take that gum out of 


ul | 


your mouth and put 


your feet in.”"—Sent {| Pa i : 


by Beatrice V. 
SIMUNDSON, Hanley 
Falls, Minnesota. 


His Size 


A lady went into 
a shoe-store to get 
a pair of sneakers 
for her son who was 
not with her. The 
clerk asked the size 
and she said, “I 
don’t know, but he 
wears a_ fourteen 
collar.’’—Sent by 
JOAN DavIDsoN, 


AMERICAN 





The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


|} EMS 
“ pe a 
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Why Not? 


(to man 
house): Why are-you in such a hurry? 
IRISHMAN: Sure, an’ I want to finish 
before me paint gives out.—Sent 5) 
MixtpreD Moore, Aldrich, Alabama. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL jour fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to every 
girl whose joke is published in this space. 


Comeback 

“Do you keep 
fountain pens?” the 
timid-looking man | 
inquired. 

“No,” the sales- 
woman snapped, ‘we 
sell them.” 

“Anyway,” he| 
said, as he strolled 
the door, 
“you'll keep the one | 
you were going to 
sell me.”"—Sent by 
MARGARET GRAFF, 
Red Wing, Minne- 
‘ald. 









painting a 


Correspondence 


MOTHER: Nancy, 
what are you doing? 

Nancy: I'm writ- | 
ing a letter to Mary 
Lou. 

MoTHER: But you 
know you can’t write. 

Nancy :That's all 








Philadelphia, Penn- 


sylvania. 


Certainly 
First CockroacH (on cracker box): 
What's your hurry? 
SECOND COocCKROACH (on cracker box): 


Don't you see this sign, “Tear along this 
edge’ ?—Sent by ANNA BELLE COVINGTON. 
Keyser, West Virginia. 


Unethical Dog 


Doctor: Look here, don't you know my 
consulting hours are from six to seven P. M.? 

PaTIENT: Yes, but the dog that bit me 
didn't.—Sent by Maryorie ToMASEK, Sz. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


Bright 





TEACHER: John, use the noun “Egypt” in a 
sentence, 

JoHN: You see that fruit dealer? 'E gypt 
me.— Sent by MiriaM TURTELTAUB, West 
Orange, New Jersey. 


right. Mary Lou | 
can't read, either.— 
Sent by AupRE- Marcus, San Jose, California. | 


Remarkable 
#9 





Do you know my teacher has never seen 
a horse?"’ said Maisie. 

“How do you know that?” asked her 
mother. 

“Well,” said Maisie, “she told us to draw 
something. I drew a picture of a horse, and 
she didn’t know what it was." —Sent by JEAN 
Looper, Lovell, Wyoming. 


True 


E.ta: Telephones are great time savers, 
aren't they? 

STELLA: Well, that depends upon who 
calls you up.—Sent by Carot JEAN Hol- 
STON, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Famous Date 


TEACHER: Can you give me a well-known 
date in Roman history? 

Pupit: Yes, ma’am—Antony’s with Cleo- 
patra.—Sent by MARGARET MILLER, Chicago, 
Illinois. 





2 good scouts 
are better 
than Il 


a3 wash your beret, 


or “do up” little personals— 
get the help of tivo good wash- 
ing scouts—use Fels-Naptha 
Soap. It brings you richer, 
golden soap plus lots of nap- 
tha—and dirt goes quicker! 
Tell mother to try Fels-Naptha 
for the big wash—it gets 
rid of “tattle-tale gray.” 


FELS-NAPTHA 


the golden bar 
with the clean naptha odor 











Lowest prices onall 
Latest Fall Yarns 
—all colors. 


Prompt Mail Service 
FREE . . Write for 800 samples 
GLORIA YARN CO. 


36 N. 9th St. BOX No. A 





Phila., Pa. 











SUCCESS STORY! 


HOW ONE TROOP EARNED 
TWENTY-EIGHT DOLLARS 
AND EIGHT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TO THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Lyons, Illinois: Our Girl Scout troop was for- 
tunate enough to sell eighty boxes of Christmas 
cards last Christmas. We never raised money in 
an easicr way. Each girl had her sample box oj 
cards, provided jor us without any advance cost 
at all. (This is the nicest thing about this ar- 
vangement, no investment is necessary.) The 
girls then secured orders for cards. After each 
had secured three orders, she sold her sample 
box, and we sent the money to White's Quaint 
Shop, placing our order for more cards. We were 
able to fill all of our orders without putting out 
any money until the orders were filled. Everyone 
praised the cards highly, and I know we will be 
selling them again, 

We earned cight subscriptions to THe AmeRt- 
CAN GIRL magazine, and gave them to the girls 
who had sold the most boxes of cards. 

And now comes the best part. We have a full 
uniformed troop, but we needed flags badly. We 
worked all year, earning money for camp, and 
didn’t like to take any of this money for flags. 
The twenty-eight dollars we earned selling cards 
was practically a gift, so easily was it earned; 
and our troop is now the proud possessor of a 
beautiful set of flags, thanks to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) M. Zimmerman 





The time has now come to take advantage 
of THe AMERICAN GiRL-QUAINT SHOP 
PLAN again this year. If you are interested in 
raising money for your troop activities, and 
if you would like full details of the plan 
without any obligation, address a roll ol 
letter to THE AMERICAN GIRL-QUAINT SHOP 
Dert. AG4, 570 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, and you will receive full details at 
once, 
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A GIRL SCOUT 


Scott's American Album BCDKISH 
For U.S. stamps. 1936 edition 
A fine, complete album, that you'll be proud to ZZLE 
own and enjoy Se. All spaces numbered. 
$1.00 plus postage 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
1 West 47th St., N. Y., N. Y. 


New, revised Price List-—Free 
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a ‘ayroan Islands Map (ill 
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EA, 
NE ZAMBIQUE, etc. 
‘or only ‘be with fine approvals 
ot illustrated lists. 
SPHINX STAMP CO. 
Third St., Deposit, N. Y. 












ueen Astrid Mourning stamp of 
lgium (most beautiful in the 


(both illustrated) ; so )6= famous 
Australia Anzac Commemorative 
(Cat. 25c unused), Albania Man- 

ikuo, Palestine ‘and many other 
fine stamps in our big packet of 57 ciferent from 
far-off lands, Price only 5c to approv ants! 
E.T. DEWEY, 1036 North Dearborn, Chi — >, He 


‘aie BIG STAMP OUTFIT! ae aatAnGL wei a ne and 

interesting! FascinatingCAY .ANDS sing from 
most collections! ALSO, large SILVE R JUBIL EE ommem- 
eretives sidan (De rarity!) ; fine packet colorful pictorials in- 
cluding Sudan (Desert Scene), Gabon, etc., etc., andfinally <1S 122 F ¥ : 
Cc asetof U. ; stamps more than 50 yearaold-this magnificent A BOOKISH PUZZLE CHARADE 
collection A BSO EL R for 3c postage—to approv e ° ° = . ‘ " 
al applicants! Write today for this sensational offer. A good book is a good companion indeed. My first is in ballad, but never in song. 


Dept. cio Midwood Station Brooklyn, N.¥.| What girl Scout is there who has not found My second’s in short and is also in long. 
STAMP COLLECTION FREE? delight in curling up before a cheery fireplace My third is in thunder, you'll find it in cloud. 


Contains Africa; Confederate States (fac- : cael : .. + ° Ps ° 
eee eee a Graces Bronch Colonies: Beautiful | 0M a winter evening, or perhaps under a My fourth is in faint, but is never in loud. 
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Belgium Queen Astrid esa ete. all free to approval . a a fa- . " a : ae a oa : xi . 
meng sending 3c postage. m.. aiaget, 7c. Watermark shady vor | a4 a lazy summer day with an in 4 =" an — but never e buy. 
Jetector, 2c. 15 Confederate Prints, 10 teresting DOOK. J Sixth 1S in eager ut never in shy. 
Tatham Stamp Co., 281 Belmont (Git), Springfield, Mass. 8 y ger, shy 





seventh, in false, is never in true. 
y eighth is in black and is also in blue. 
y ninth is in ache, though it’s never in pain. 
nies, ete, This big packet—catalog value $1.25 | puzzle here shown, we have two of them for My tenth comes in foolish and never in sane. 
—only 5c with bara ain approvals. . : - . ° e e 
_ FigenMeIER, 3700 “A Frankiord Ave. our subject. One is the name of an American My eleventh, in stormy, is never in blow. 
epic poem, the other is the title of a book and = My twelfth is in stream, but never in flow. 
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T FOR It is good to know something of the famous My 
$1.25 PACKE OR Sc book characters, even if one cannot find time M 
This marvel packet of 56 different includes scarce : J 

Da sere rorn enti cat pureed Son cea Siver | tq read all that is written about them. In the M 
Statue of Liberty stam , French& British Colo- 
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TRIANGLE & SAMOA 








Odd Siberian Triangle: scarce Samoan Islands play by a noted English author. My whole is an author I'm sure you all know. 
bg mg Se ievenue, To form these two names, first correctly By Ottve May BELL, 
Hisrsegerina, ten’ everything only be with name the eight various subjects shown on the Holly Springs, Mississippi 
ee a ee book covers. These will all have five letters 

ZANZIBAR PACKET! FREE Queer freakish | €2ch. When placed in the proper order in TRICKY WORD SQUARE 


Stamps from Zanzibar, Sudan, Somaliland, 2 ank ares > ce P H etrers 
Tiger i TR ag oe nds aoe net gee Same — and fifth letters, 
Algerian—Central Americans—British Colo- readin own, WI ive the answer. 

nials. Don't delay! Don't wait! This whop- 7 & . & 

ping packet free for 5c postage. 


From the following definitions build a four- 
letter word-square: 








Across 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. A.G., Toronto, Can. PUZZLE PACK WORD SQUARE _ Tro angry dog do? 
4a 4a j aN : . d s $ 
FREE—THE STAMP FINDER! From the following definitions build up a 2, What does an angry lion do? 
Sentii we “4H Peg tla all aimecte ‘aoe wand ts tal ces rr fi v ] tter W ord 5 t 7 >? 
~ >lette , are: am ss ; — 
glance t e countries from which they come! Aso fine aac Ket of eddand e-rete or Square's 3. Ww hat does an angry cat do? 
si erzegovina, Monaco, Jhin ntioqu . ry - ee 
on. inciading maps, ships. —— sand 3 strange scenes, All free to An explosion 4. W hat does an angry tiger do? 
losing 
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$0 mc yia y MONUMENTAL STAMP CO. . 
ARLINGTON-A Baltimore, Md. ADD A LETTER 














—_ By ELEANOR BONNIE ATWOOD, 
FREE U. S. IMPERFORATE By adding one letter at the beginning of Newton, Massachusetts 


World's Fair Exhibition stamp, alsostamps | each of the following words, nine new words 
from Gobi Desert, Sin Kiang, British Silver Jubilee, Kouang 


Tcheou Wan, Mermaid Stamp, Cape Juby, Snake Stamp, etc., will be formed. The nine added letters will WORD JUMPING 
with big lists given free to approval oe sending 3c ae : 4 ; . Z = Se ee z . 
postage.” PRGRIM STAMP CO. Box 13-4, Mt. Washington, ma. | Spell the name of a famous poem by Whittier. By changing one letter in the word at a 





U. Ss. $10, $4, $2 1.Eat 2. Arrow 3. At 4.Ear 5.End 6. Pen 
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time, change OWL to BAT in seven moves. 




















Lists and Approvals. Only contain twenty-eight letters. mEDA. Hend, iron, medal, daisy. 4. oR10N. Torch, violin, 
1507 Kimball Halt KKELSEN = Mlinois My 9, 5, 20, and 18, is to acquire. Seuss fase Gearidene ewes 
My 22, 15, 25, and 17, is a large woody plant. MANOR 
BIANOND STAMP. RANGES - SELVES SUSE ES-U 5. A. My 4, 11,27, and 19, is a strong force of air. deed nd 
beastie FartnguFouva an S00" end $2.00 U.S. My 12, 8, 21, and 28, is a part of the face. canes 
pf tare, our bia pet. only Sc! My 24, 26, 10, and 1, is a small ship. Woxp Jumptnc: Seed, sled, bled, blew, brew, crew, 
127-F E. North Avene % e, Md. My 2, 13, and 6, is food for cattle. i Gane: Deals. 











WHOPPER PACKET 5c My 23, and 14, is a preposition. App A Letter: The seven added letters spell sARINER. 


Ye Ovve Time Rippie; Because it would be nothing 


Jubilees, Ships, Triangle, Map, Diamond, Airmail, Boy 4 
King, Vatican, Jhind, Siam, Iran, Iraq, Peru, Iceland, My 7, 16, and 3, is a man’s neck a — its od. 1 hook of gold. 
etc, 33 dandy stamps, only 5e with approvals. By JUANITA FLOREN, N ENIGMA: An he writing in a of go 


DOMINION STAMP COMPANY Girt Scout Pr: Loyal 2. Useful 3. Courteous 4. 
Dept. AG “ ” Arlington, Va. Muskogee, Oklahoma Cheerful 5. Thrifty. 6. Clean. 


For answers to this month's puzzles see page 43. 
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MIRACLE 


moment she reached a clearing, in the center 
of which huddled a dilapidated cabin, like 
a bedraggled, moulting sparrow. The voices 
came from within. Four horses were tied 
to the fence that straggled about the yard. 
One of them was white. 

“So the doctor-woman’s here at Hestons’,” 
Jinny muttered to herself. “I wonder what 
divilment she’s up to now. Hit don’t sound 
exactly like they was giving her a party.” 

As she watched from the edge of the 
woods, the front door of the cabin was jerked 
open and Mrs. Heston, a droopy woman with 
the build of a birch and the carriage of a 
weeping willow, stepped onto the porch. For 
a moment she stood, knotting her apron and 
gazing frantically about as though looking 
for help. Then a child’s sharp cry of pain 
rose above the rumble of voices, and she hur- 
ried back inside. 

“Them Hestons are a briggaty lot. Thar 
hain’t ary sense in gitting gaumed up in a 
mess with them, or that furriner either,” 
thought Jinny. But even as she reasoned, she 
gripped her rifle more tightly and tiptoed 
forward and up on the porch. For a moment 
she hesitated, hand on door knob. Then, 
opening the door, she slipped inside and 
closed it noiselessly behind her. 


LINKING in the ?.. of the room, she 

stood very still. Then, gradually, she dis- 
tinguished seven or eight figures. Standing 
with their backs to the door, eyes fixed on a 
further corner, they took no notice of Jinny’s 
quiet entrance. 

“Don’t you leave her do hit, Dow! She'll 
Iill the young-un.” 

The voices rose and fell in dispute. Jinny 
edged over to the side wall until she could 
see the whole room. In a corner, Dr. Hop- 
kins sat beside a bed, her fingers on the wrist 
of the little girl who lay there. The flicker- 
ing light from the hearth fire glanced across 
the child's pinched face, moist and twisted 
with pain. 

Then the doctor looked up, and spoke. “I 
can't sit here arguing with you all afternoon. 
This child is critically ill. She has appendici- 
tis. Don’t you understand? She'll be dead 
while you stand there and quibble. I must 
operate at once.” 

“Go on, Dow!” sobbed the mother, who 
stood at the foot of the bed. ‘Tell her to do 
ary thing she wants.” 

Dow Heston’s broad, mild face was trou- 
bled. He clenched and unclenched his great 
fists. “I tell you, Ruth, I'm afeared to have 
her meddle with little Dory.” 

‘Don’t you leave her do hit, Pappy,” spoke 
up tall, black-browed Tad, oldest of the Hes- 
ton boys. 

Fascinated, Jinny peered intently at the 
row of frowning faces—Dow Heston and his 
three big sons; Dow’s brother from down 
creek; lanky, stoop-shouldered Snod Patten; 
Cooney Putt with his mouth twitching ner- 
vously behind his gray beard; Limpy Frazer 
and his mousy wife, the Hestons’ nearest 
neighbors. 

With a feeling of detachment, Jinny viewed 
the scene and heard the voices. Objects in the 
dusky room stood out with startling clarity— 
the rough plank table before the hearth; 
gourds hanging from the beams to dry, their 
sides silvery in the firelight; a kettle dangling 
from a crane, its blackness silhouetted sharply 
against the flare of the flames; a doll on a 
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chair near the bed, its wooden, hand-carved 
head drooping disconsolately over the edge 
of the chair bottom. 

Suddenly the doctor stood up. “Folks, I 
can't wait any longer. Have I your per- 
mission to operate?” 

Mrs. Heston stretched out a hand toward 
her husband. “Waal, Dow?” she begged. 

The man shrugged his shoulders as though 
in dubious resignation. His wife turned to 
Dr. Hopkins. “‘Hit’s all right. Go on,” she 
said. 

Dr. Hopkins stripped off her jacket and 
rolled up her sleeves. Her arms gleamed 
white and firm. “Have you hot water, Mrs. 
Heston? Good. We'll need lots of it. You 
scrub that table with soap and water while I 
get ready.” 

Quickly the doctor washed her hands and 
arms at the wash bench. On a chair near the 
table she set the pot of steaming water. From 
her bag she took out a bottle and poured some 
of its contents into the pot. The strong, 
cleansing smell of antiseptic permeated the 
room. Then, with a frown of concentration, 
she took out her instruments and placed them 
in the pot. As though hypnotized, the men 
stared at the shining, vicious-looking tools. 

“Well, we're ready,’ Dr. Hopkins said 
briskly. “Now, men, will you please step out- 
side. We'll need all the air we can get.” 

Suddenly Snod Patten stepped forward and 
faced Heston squarely. “Dow Heston, are 
you a-going to leave a furriner chop your 
young-un into chicken feed?” he demanded 
harshly. 

“Snod's a-talking sense, Pappy,” 
Tad. “Speak out.” 

Dow Heston’s eyes moved helplessly from 
the child on the bed to the doctor, and back 
to Snod. “Lordy, Snod, I don’t rightly know. 
All I want is what's best fer little Dory.” 

The doctor's mouth tightened. “This 
isn’t your affair, Patten. You're interfering 
with an effort to save a child’s life. Now get 
out, all of you!” With flashing eyes she faced 
them all as though by sheer will power to 
thrust them out. 

“So hit ain’t my busyness, eh?’ shrilled 
Snod. He wheeled upon the father. ‘Dow, 
do you want your young-un carved up, or 
not? Do you?” 

There was a pause. “No,” 
heavily. 

Snod turned on Dr. Hopkins. “Did you 
hear that, Missus Doctor? Dow’s my friend. 
His busyness is my busyness. Hit’s your turn 
to git out. Come on, men, let's git her out!” 

With the others edging close behind him, 
Snod strode forward and roughly grasped the 
doctor's right arm—the arm that had held 
Jinny in bed when she was raving with fever, 
the arm that had propped her up that she 
might eat, the cool, firm arm that had steadied 
her and had slowly pulled her out of no- 
where back to existence. 

Swiftly Jinny raised her gun. She heard 
her own voice calling out, “Leave go that 
doctor, Snod! Git back! All of you! You're 
covered.” 

As one person, the men wheeled to gape 
at the girl who stood against the wall, rifle 
leveled at them. “You folks all git down 
tother end of the room,”” she commanded. 
“The doctor-woman’s going to fix that young- 
un like she wants. She saved my life, 'n’ she 
can do the same by Dory.” 

Dr. Hopkins’s eyes smiled briefly at Jinny. 
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Then she bent over the child’s bed. Together, 
she and the mother undressed the little girl 
and laid her on the table before the fire. For 
an instant, the doctor gave her attention to 
the onlookers. “I'm going to stick a hypo- 
dermic needle into Dora's back,” she said. “It 
has spinal anaesthetic in it that will spread 
through Dora's veins, and put her completely 
to sleep. She won't feel a single thing. Per- 
haps you'd better not watch.” 

With face intent and capable hands moving 
surely, she began her work. Mrs. Heston gave 
a low moan. Then she swayed over to the 
corner and, dropping on her knees, buried her 
face in her hands. Dow Heston started for- 
ward, long arm upraised. “Stop!” 

“Get back thar, Dow Heston. I swear I'll 
shoot, lessen you do,” snapped Jinny. 

With a groan, the father sank back against 
the wall. Jinny wished that she might look at 
the doctor, but she didn’t dare take her eyes off 
the men. The hoarse, labored breathing of the 
group filled the cabin until the whole room 
seemed to pulse. Limpy Frazer's wife shut her 
eyes, and buried her face against her hus- 
band’s coat sleeve. 

Jinny braced herself more firmly against 
the wall. Her arm was getting numb from 
holding up the heavy gun. Her head swam 
as the odor of antiseptic seeped through her 
lungs. Time seemed endless. Hours were 
never before as long as these minutes. And 
then the doctor's voice, steady but a bit husky 
from strain, was saying, “I'm through. It's 
all right, Jinny.” 

Mrs. Heston rose, stumbling from the cor- 
ner over to the table. “Is she alive?’ she 
breathed. Behind her hovered her husband, 
eyes fixed on the child’s still face. 

“Of course, she’s alive. See how smoothly 
she’s breathing,” replied Dr. Hopkins. “She'll 
be awake in a little while. Will you help me 
lay her on the bed, Mr. Heston?” 

As the child was returned to her bed, a 
concerted sigh broke from the onlookers. 
Then silently, they filed outside. Slipping in 
among them, Jinny went out of the door and 
disappeared into the woods. 
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During the days which followed, a feeling 
of shyness at the thought of encountering the 
doctor-woman kept Jinny from visiting the 
Hestons to see how Dory was progressing. 
But from passers-by she learned that the child 
was recovering well. And then one day, walk- 
ing up Pine Creek, she ran headlong into Dow 
Heston and Dr. Hopkins where they had 
stopped to chat on the trail. 

“Hello there, Jinny!’” greeted Dr. Hopkins. 
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“Wait a minute. I’ve been over to see you 
several times, but you're always out.” 

In embarrassed silence, Jinny stood beside 
the other two. 

“I'll be up your way to-morrow,” the 
doctor-woman said, continuing her conver- 
sation with Heston. “I’m anxious to see how 
Dory's fattening up, for I haven’t seen her for 
almost a week.” 

Dow Heston smiled. “Lawsy, she’s chip- 


WHERE DO MOVIES GO 


thing or two. Once an actor in stage plays, 
he had joined the staff ‘of the American 
Biograph Company, one of the more vigorous 
of the firms producing movies. Griffith's 
mind is many-sided. He wrote scenarios, 
studied the tricks of the cameras, and the 
ways in which the screen could make people 
laugh, cry, hold their breaths with suspense. 

Until he reshaped movie technique, the 
films had showed players full length: that is, 
from head to foot. Actors and actresses had 
had to express emotions mainly by exagger- 
ated gestures. But Griffith introduced the 
close-up, in which the camera showed only 
the player's head, or the upper part of the 
body. This made subtler acting possible, but 
it puzzled audiences. There were jeers and 
cries of “Where’s the rest of her?” Soon, 
though, the public grew to like the change. 

Griffith originated the fade-out, too. With 
him, a form of entertainment that had 
seemed at first just a toy, then a popular 
craze of little promise, began to take uncer- 
tain steps toward art. 

Most spokesmen for the new industry were 
sure that the standard, one-reel, ten-minute 
film—darling of the nickelodeons—would 
never be lengthened. They insisted that mov- 
ies had set in a popular mold and couldn't be 
changed, or improved on. If longer pictures 
were shown, they said, audiences would sim- 
ply walk out. In the teeth of these pre- 
dictions, three-reel films, creeping shyly into 
the nickelodeons, won a cordial welcome. 

Adolph Zukor, one of the few exhibitors 
who knew which way the movie cat was go- 
ing to jump, bought the American rights to 
Queen Elizabeth, a film made by Louis Mer- 
canton, of Paris. This was a four-reel affair, 
starring Sarah Bernhardt, the great French 
actress. Its showing took more than forty 
minutes, but it scored such a smashing hit 
that it opened the way for feature films— 
long, elaborate productions. The Birth of a 
Nation was the most famous of these. Pro- 
duced by David Wark Griffith, it was laid in 
the tense days of reconstruction that followed 
our Civil War. That old record-breaker was 
still being shown, at a profit, eleven years 
after it was first exhibited. 

Meanwhile, scientists and technicians had 
been improving film and projection ma- 
chines steadily. Since celluloid burns fiercely, 
disastrous fires in movie houses had cost 
many lives. But film, it was discovered, could 
be made fireproof. And ways had been found 
to take the ‘‘flicker” out of pictures. 

People started now to write and speak 
about the movies as a coming art. Film 
“palaces” were beginning to rise in our larger 
cities. California saw the first ones, then 
New York took the lead with the building of 
the Strand Theater, on Broadway. Seating 
thousands, adding elaborate ballet and vocal 
numbers to the showing of feature films, the 
Strand set a new high standard. 

Strangely, a man born in England six years 
before the first movies flickered on screens 


was fated to do more, perhaps, than any 
other to make screen acting an art. Through 
struggling years, he had been playing small 
parts in London vaudeville houses and music 
halls. His name was Charles Spencer Chap- 
lin. In 1913 Mack Sennett summoned him 
to Hollywood to play slapstick roles in Key- 
stone comedies. Adept at stopping the flight 
of custard pies with a wistful, small-mus- 
tached face, he moved onward to important 
parts that mixed brilliant clowning with 
pathos. Many critics have called him the 
screen's one genius. 

The busy chemists who served the movies 
had been experimenting with color. They had 
produced rather crudely tinted films that did 
not prove very popular. 

Silent pictures seesawed in their progress, 
but their main direction was upward. At- 
tacks on them lessened as their quality im- 
proved. More and more movie theaters 
opened. In 1925, in the United States, there 
were some twenty thousand of them. 

Though motion pictures were on their way 
up, even the most ambitious of them weren't 
always produced with the same attention to 
detail that makes most feature films of to-day 
authentic. Thumping boners found their way 
into pictures. For instance, in a certain movie 
filmed in Italy there occurred an elaborate 
scene supposed to be laid in ancient Rome. 
Costumes, exteriors of temples and buildings 
were true to the times. Only one thing had 
been overlooked: a big tire, discarded from 
a truck, lay in full view of the cameras! 

Many people were now harping on an old, 
familiar string. They were ready to maintain, 
against all comers, that, with the silent fea- 
ture pictures, the films had reached their 
“ceiling” and could fly no higher. But cer- 
tain hard-working scientists and inventors 
smiled—and went on experimenting. They 
had long been cudgeling their brains over the 
problem of making motion pictures speak. 

As far back as 1895, Edison had hit on a 
groping form of talking pictures by synchron- 
izing the kinetoscope—his famous peep show 
—with the phonograph. Since then, a variety 
of inventions had been tried, only to prove 
hard on human ears. But, in 1926, victory 
was in sight. Two ways of making movies 
talk were found effective. By one, sounds 
were recorded on wax disks (this was Edison’s 
old method, much improved) ; by the other, 
they were registered on a strip at the edge of 
the film itself. On such a strip, called a sound 
track, voices and music appear, strangely 
enough, as dark and light lines. When the 
film is projected, such lines are translated, 
electrically, into the sounds that reach us. 
This is the method now generally used. 

At first the new talkies were so bad that 
many people called them “squawkies.” 
Squawks, however, soon made way for more 
natural tones. The Lights of New York, 
first of the all-talking films, was a movie sen- 
sation of 1928. 
year the silent pictures were completely down 
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perer’n a red squirrel.” He paused, then added 
hesitantly, “You know, Doctor, fer quite a 
spell I jest couldn’t believe as little Dory 
would git wellen. But thar’s nary doubt now 
but she’s plumb cured. I allow that operation 
was a meracle, a shore nuff meracle.” 

Dr. Hopkins shook her head. She turned to 
Jinny and impetuously stretched out her 
hand. “The miracle was your being there to 
help me, Jinny,” she said softly. 
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and out, and the talkies were riding high. 


Color, too, has started to come into its 
own. A greatly improved process has given 
us such glowing pictures as La Cucaracha, 
Becky Sharp, and Dancing Pirate. 

It has been steep and hard—the road mov- 
ies have traveled since their birth. To gauge 
the distance they've come, let’s look back into 
their childhood. Come with me to the Bow- 
ery, on New York's lower East Side. We 
stop at a smudgy brick building, enter at a 
creaking door long out of use, and find our- 
selves in a vacant room the size and shape of 
a shooting gallery. Dust covers it thickly. 
Two small windows let in a hesitant light. 
This place—think of it!—used to be one of 
the largest and “finest” of New York's nickel- 
odeons. Rows of chairs, placed too closely 
for adequate room, crowded its floor. Un- 
fortunates in seats rest the screen found 
themselves almost Brine noses with the 
flickering players they had come to see. 

Let's watch a movie of the sort once shown 
here. We're now back in 1905 or 1906. 
Look! A “chase film’ is starting. A painter, 
high on a ladder, is using his brush on the 
side of a house. Another man—a mischief- 
maker—comes along. He jerks at the lad- 
der’s base. Down comes painter, can, and 
brush. The great chase is on! 

At once the whole neighborhood joins in: 
grown-ups, children, dogs. People trip up; 
they fall into manholes; they tumble through 
store windows into stacks of gooey pies. It's 
all a violent mess but, at last, Mr. Mischief- 
maker is caught. 

We leave the nickelodeon-that-was and 
start uptown. In half an hour we're in an- 
other, vastly different movie house: the great 
Music Hall that’s a part of Radio City. It's 
the largest indoor theater in the world. 
Seated in the midst of an audience of more 
than six thousand, we find ourselves facing 
a stage as wide as a city block. We are 
breathing pure air kept, the year round, at a 
pleasant temperature. 

An orchestra, borne mysteriously upward 
on a platform, comes into view. It plays a 
symphony. We follow a vast spectacle on 
the stage. Next, we watch a feature film: 
smooth, splendidly acted, intensely dramatic 
and alive. With our pleased eyes on it we 
might easily tell ourselves, ‘The movies have 
kept changing for forty-one years, but all that 
is over. Science can’t go any further. At 
last our films, and the places we show them 
in, are going to stay put.” 

But remember this: scientists, better 
equipped for research than ever, are still slav- 
ing away. Can they push television to a 
point where it will oust the films? If they 
fail in that, will to-day’s type of movie tighten 
its grip? Or will the next fifty years bring 


“supermovies,” more vivid than any we know? 

Even the most gifted laboratory workers, 
struggling to perfect television, or groping, 
perhaps, toward the supermovie, cannot an- 
swer those questions. 






































*Twas the 
Night 
before 


Christmas~’ 


“ AVE you a red bell, Jo?” 
H asked Jean, her fingers 
twisting the bit of wire 
which fastened a fragile silver orb 
to the tip of a branch. “I need 
another touch of red here, near the 
top.” Standing on the stepladder, 
she regarded the Christmas tree 
with an appraising glance. 

“Doesn't seem to be another red 
bell,” said Joan, poking around in 
a box lid which contained a glitter- 
ing variety of ornaments. “Here's 
a cute little red fruit, though. Will 
it do?” 

“Just the thing,” agreed her 
friend. She attached the fruit to 
the branch. “There! I think we 
have enough on the tree now, don’t 
you? It’s lots prettier when you 
can see the green branches.” 


@ She climbed down from the step- 
ladder. Together, the girls stood 
back to admire their handiwork. 
“There’s nothing so lovely as a 
Christmas tree!’ Joan drew a long 
breath. “And this one is so sym- 
metrical—and so spicy. Seems to 
me spruces and hemlocks never do 
have that particular fragrance any 
other time than Christmas.” 
“Look at your hands, honey! All 
tar, Or resin, or something, from 
the tree—and mine are just as bad.” 
Jean examined her fingers ruefully. 
“Guess we'd better go up to your 
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room and do a little scrubbing and 
manicuring.”’ 


@ “Speaking of Christmas,” she 
went on, as she applied the nail- 
brush in Joan’s bathroom, “have 
you read your December AMERI- 
CAN GIRL yet?” 

“Rather!” called her chum from 
the bedroom. “Four Christmas 
stories—just fancy that!” 

“Uh-huh. Didn’t you adore the 
Bushy-and-Lofty one, The Merrie 
Gentlemen?” 

Joan nodded emphatically. “I 
haven't had as good a time in 
months as I had reading that yarn. 
And I tell you another story that's 
a honey—the one about Sue's 
Christmas in Switzerland.” 

“Yes, I was crazy about that. 
And about Christmas at Thunder 
Gap, by Katherine Olive Wright.” 

“I was keen about Marguerite 
Aspinwall’s Snowbound Christmas, 


too. Ruth King’s _ illustrations 
seemed to catch the characters ex- 
actly.” 


“Those two are a good team.” 














Jean was regarding her orange 
stick reflectively. “I think I en- 
joyed Girl Bites Dog, by Elizabeth 
Nansen as well as anything in the 
magazine. 

“You said it!” cried Joan. ‘Did 
Mother tell you that Mrs. Nansen 
is the daughter-in-law of the ex- 
plorer, Fridtjof Nansen? She did 
raise huskies, just like Claire in 
Keeper of the Wolves! And Leon- 
hard Seppala did teach her to drive 
sled dogs!” 

“That's terribly interesting,” said 
Jean. “Well, old dear, now that 
we're slicked up, let’s go down and 
have another look at the tree.” 
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